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OWEN TUDOR, 



CHAPTER I, 

THE LULL IN THE STORM. 

Owen Tudoe was destined to render only de- 
structive services to the cause he had espoused. 
The intelligence he brought into the Bastille drove 
the Armagnac leaders Assembled there on a de- 
sperate attempt to relieve their friends from the 
menaced danger. To win Taaeguy's belief to the 
dreadful atrocity meditated, Owen was obliged to 
confess, under solemn promises of secrecy, the 
means by whieh he was assured of the reality of 
the project he divulged—the dishonour of Hue- 
line! The character of de Giac abundantly sup- 
ported the information; and Owen urged the ex- 
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A OWEN TUDOR. 

pediency of a sudden attack on Paris, before 
succours could be sent to the stormers, with a 
vehemence that carried away all men's convic- 
tions. So much time only was lost as was abso- 
lutely necessary to the gathering of a force at all 
adequate to the attempt; and, on the third day 
after the surprisal of Paris, sixteen hundred Ar- 
magnac combatants poured like a torrent from the 
gates of the Bastille into the very heart of the 
city. 

At his own passionate request, Owen obtained 
the command of a select body of knights and 
mounted archers, destined to rush on the Louvre, 
and endeavour to rescue the king and the Princess 
Catherine from their Burgundian capturers. The 
dauphin was already placed out of danger by the 
cares of Taneguy Duchatel, who conveyed him 
safely to Melun, whence he continued his flight to 
the central provinces of France. 

But even Owen had not calculated the energy 
of the passions he left roused in the Boucherie. 
The discovery of his flight destroyed almost the I 

last hope of HuGline, and enlightened the revenge- 
ful madness in her heart to all that was to be 
feared. The dread of an attack from the Bas- 
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tille, which she infused into all men, the mighty 
and rapid preparations she caused the leaders of 
the people and of the Burgundians, Perrinet le 
Clerc, Simon Caboche, de Giac, V Isle Adam, and 
the new provost of Paris to take, effectually dis- 
concerted the projects of surprise entertained by 

the Armagnacs. 

Perrinet le Clerc was drunk with the elation of 
popular applause, with blood, with the insolence 
of the unbounded power to which the enthusiasm 
of the mob had raised him. The death of Renaud 
removed apparently his only dangerous rival ; in 
the frenzy of his ambition and triumph, he strove 
to stifle the remorse of his share in his father's 
destruction by an incessant revel of blood and 
agitation. He listened implicitly to the counsels 
of Hueline. The laborious de Giac forgot no pos- 
sible means of consolidating his success; and 
meanwhile Simon, with an unceasing, indefatigable 
zeal, that excited general wonder, destroyed all 
hopes of co-operation from the Armagnacs of 
Paris, by rooting them out, one by one, and yet 
in multitudes, and casting them in heaps into the 
various strong prisons provided for their reception. 
The restless ardour of Hueline was sufficiently ac- 
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* OWEN TUDOB. 

counted for in her attachment to the Burgundian 
cause, and m the revenge due to die manes of 
her betrothed. 

The Armagnacs poured, as we have said, like a 
furious torrent from the Bastille, and their yells 
resounded far and near, as they rolled on unob- 
structedly up the street of St. Antoine. " Death, 
death!— the town is ours! Hurrah for the king 
and the dauphin ! Vive Armagnac ! Kill, kill ! " 
were the cries that startled the Burgundians, not 
to flight, but to resistance. None, indeed, was 
offered, until the assailants reached the square of 
the Chatelet, insomuch that they began to believe 
themselves, and to imagine that Paris was once 
more in their grasp ! But at this point showers 
of arrows from the Grand Chatelet arrested the 
advance of the Armagnac column. The Bou- 
cherie appeared swarming with its armed denizens, 
and all the streets in advance were strongly secured 
by barricades of iron chains, fastened to staples in 
the houses, at intervals and at heights sufficient to 
break the charge of die heavy-armed Armagnac 
cavalry. Almost at the same instant, the whole 
street of St Antoine, through which the assailants 
had advanced without obstruction, became sud- 
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OWEN TUDOR. 5 

denly alive with enemies. The roofs were covered 
with black masses of the populace; all the win- 
dows were crowded with combatants; and stones, 
furniture, bricks, tiles— every weapon that deadly 
hatred could improvisate — arrows, spears, scythes, 
boiling pitch and water, fire itself, were hurled on 
the Armagnacs! The assailants found themselves 
falling in heaps, slaughtered helplessly, and 
covered with the most horrible wounds, without 
the power of retaliation or defence. 

It is true that the head of the attacking column, 
under command of Taneguy Duchatel, arrived in 
the square before the citadel, whence be had once 
controlled Paris. But every effort to break the 
chains was v found fruitless, and meanwhile a mur- 
derous shower of arrows and bolts, from the 
towers of the Ch&telet, thinned the masses of the 
assailants. At last Owen, frantic with rage and 
excitement, shouted to his companions to follow 
him, and, digging his spurs to the rowels in his 
steed, attempted to leap the first barrier. The 
charger fell under the weight of its panoply and 
that of its rider on the chain, and remained with 
its fore feet over, inextricably entangled, but strug- 
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gling, and rending itself to pieces in the effort to 
get free. 

No knight or man-at-arms offered to follow 
the example of the rash young leader, for at this 
moment the Veau de Bar, with a powerful mass 
of cavalry, dashed headlong on their disordered 
flank from the Grand Chatelet. Taneguy rallied 
his forces with the skill and determination for 
which he was renowned, and a furious hand-to- 
hand conflict covered the whole square with blood 
and confusion. But by this time the alarm had 
spread, and the tocsin, resounding from the steeple 
of Notre Dame, summoned the Burgundians to 
arms. The Lord of I/Isle Adam, at the head of 
his knights and some reinforcements that had 
arrived under the command of John of Luxem- 
bourg, a famous general and partizan of the House 
of Burgundy, advanced from the direction of the 
Louvre. The populace poured in on every side, 
and the denizens of the Boucherie, encouraged by 
the arrival of their military allies, raised dreadful 
shouts, and seemed preparing for a sortie. At the 
same time, perceiving that their way to the Bas- 
tille was lined with enemies, and fearing that the 
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fortress might be assailed from St. Pol, Taneguy 
Duchatel and the other Armagnac chiefs were 
compelled to order a retreat The yells of a mob 
of scholars approaching from the University, and 
of a populace gathering in the Val de Misdre, 
completed the dismay of the Armagnacs, and 
finally changed their retrograde movement into a 
flight. Overwhelmed with missiles from the houses 
in the Rue St. Antoine, attached at all the open- 
ings of the streets by the infuriate populace, and 
charged continually in his rear, even the valiant 
Taneguy lost heart, and clapped his spurs to his 
horse. This was the signal of an. universal panic 
and confusion, and scarcely a .fifth part of the 
combatants that left the Bastille re-entered it with 
their discomfited leaders. The rest were either 
taken prisoners or slain. Five hundred carcasses 
strewed the square of the Chatelet and the street 
of St. Antoine. So great was the advantage of the 
cover under which they fought, and of their bar- 
ricades, that only about forty of the Burgundians 
were killed in effecting all this slaughter of their 

enemies. . 

Meanwhile Owen was assailed both before and 

behind by the forces of L'Isle Adam and of the 
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Chatelet. The chest of his steed was absolutely 
torn open on the chain, and the wretched animal 
was bleeding fast to death, struggling and plung- 
ing to the last, Still Owen continued to defend 
himself with a desperate courage and vigour that 
dxcited the admiration even of the Burgundians, 
who became chary of approaching within reach of 
his strokes. Several knights called to him to sur- 
render, and the Veau de Bar himself, after re- 
ceiving from his sword a blow that struck his 
helmet off, exhorted him to yield, offering his 
hand as an assurance of safety, and pointing out 
the flight and confusion of his allies. About the 
same time, the butchers raised the chains and 
opened the gates of their shambles, and rushed 
out, flourishing with their knives madly in the air, 
in pursuit of the flying enemy* Owen saw that to 
persist was certain destruction, and the hope oc- 
curred to him that, if he could obtain the pledge 
of the Burgundian chivalry to his safety, even the 
vengeance of Simon Caboche might be baffled. 

" I yield me, Sir Guy de Bar, to you and to 
you only, on condition that you swear to keep me 
as your prisoner, and admit me to ransom ! " he 
exclaimed. 
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" Certes, what else should we do with our pri- 
soners, knight?" returned the new Provost of 
Paris, with some surprise, and extending his hand 
with a readiness that showed that he at least har- 
boured none of the evil designs of de Giac, for 
the Veau de Bar was known as a fierce but ho- 
nourable soldier. 

" I claim your knightly word, then," said Owen, 
" and entreat you to let me be taken at once into 
your fortress; for I am the Chevalier Sauvage, 
and the butchers have sworn my destruction." 

The Veau de Bar seemed to be aware at least 
of this danger, and instantly gave orders to re- 
move his prisoner to the Chatelet, while the but- 
chers, headed by Caboche, continued their slaugh- 
tering career up the Rue St. Antoine. 

At the gates of the Ch&telet, Owen Tudor was 
welcomed by one who had been a spectator of the 
conflict, but probably with more tumultuous feel- 
ings than many engaged in it. It was de Giac, 
who, in the universal confusion, seemed unable to 
obtain a dress more suitable to his real rank than 
the tatters of the mendicant of the parvis. Or 
perhaps it pleased his bitter nature to issue com- 
mands to the most powerful knights and nobles in 
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10 OWEN TUDOR. 

this garb of misery and degradation. He recog- 
nized Owen with the instinctive rapidity of hate, 
and bade him welcome to the society of his friends 
in the donjon of the Chatelet, with a' smile that 
revived in Owen's heart the horrible apprehensions 
he had so much right to entertain. 

At present, however, h6 was conducted with 
the civility which his valour, and the commands 
of the Veau de Bar enforced, to the central tower, 
or keep of the Chatelet. It was a round mass 
separated from the rest of the pile by a deep ditch 
of stagnant water that contributed no doubt to the 
general ill health of the locality, whence the 
plague or some other dreadful form of fever was 
rarely absent. A slender draw-bridge, which only 
one person could cross at a time, conducted to 
a low narrow rampart running round the keep, 
and opened by a strong door into a series of 
chambers, one above the other, connected by 
flights of stone stairs. These rooms were scarcely 
lofty enough to stand upright in, but were as large 
in circuit as the donjon itself. Narrow apertures 
admitted light and air, on one side only, and cer- 
tainly not sufficient of either for the use of the 
innumerable prisoners that crowded the chambers. 
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These unfortunate persons had heard the shouts 
and tumult of the battle in the square below their 
place of confinement, and crowded around Owen 
to learn the result. He recognised among them 
persons of the most distinguished rank, members 
of the Armagnac councils and parliament, and of 
the royal household. Among the latter was the 
Lord de la Trimouille, whom two or three days 
of terror and ill usage had reduced from the most 
splendid of courtiers to the most miserable and 
woe-begone of prisoners. The appearance of his 
rival among the sorrowful number gave La Tri- 
mouille a moment's gleam of malignant satisfac- 
tion ; but it vanished when Owen delivered to his 
eager and supplicating auditors an account of the 
result of the attempt to effect their liberation. 
Yet he was interrupted, almost at the first sound 
of his voice, by a wild Welsh exclamation, and 
Rhys ap Goronwy sprang from a remote corner 
to his master's feet. The unhappy squire under- 
stood nothing of what had happened to him save 
that he was seized in his bed, in the palace of St. 
Pol, by some ruffians whom he took to be rob- 
bers; that he resisted with all his might, was 
severely hurt with a club, and finally led away 
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captive, with his hands tied behind him, to his 
present residence. 

Owen unbound his squire, whose wrists were 
deeply cut with the tightness of the thongs, while 
he spread his tidings of ruin and despair. But 
the terror and anguish of the prisoners in the dis- 
comfiture of their friends were not increased, as 
they were with Owen, by suspicions of an ulterior 
and more dreadful doom to be expected. He felt 
that such horrors would not be believed unless he 
urged the circumstances that satisfied Taneguy 
Duchatel; and Owen Tudor would not give his 
enemy the enjoyment which it was probable he 
would take in the exposure of Hu61ine's frailty. 

Every hour and every prisoner that arrived con- 
firmed the hopelessness of the Armagnac cause. 
The battle of the Rue St. Honor6 was so decisive 
that Taneguy no longer hoped to preserve even 
the Bastille. He had fled from it with his few 
remaining forces, and it had surrendered. New 
forces of the Burgundians hourly entered the city, 
and Paris was completely in their hands or in 
those of the populace. 

La Trimouille took hope from the very despe- 
ration of these circumstances, and persuaded him- 
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self that, now the Burgundians were assured of 
victory, they would accept ransoms or exchanges 
for their prisoners. He even began to jest and 
satirise the continued gloom and despondency of 
Owen Tudor, imputing it laughingly to his poverty 
making him justly apprehensive of a very slow 
release. Once he ventured to inquire tauntingly 
of the Chevalier Sauvage whether he thought the 
daughter of Jean de Troye would pawn her 
father's gallipots to raise his ransom? But the 
look he received in reply made him dumb for 
hours after. Then he insinuated, in a timid under- 
tone, doubts of the Welsh knight's courage, and 
drew a very advantageous comparison of his own 
cheerfulness and fortitude. Finally, La Trimouille 
jested and vaunted himself into such a good 
humour that his chief complaint was on account of 
the quality of the. provisions served to them, and 
all his fears were reduced to a doubt whether his 



court enemies might not take advantage of his 
absence to allege his riches, and prevail on the 
dauphin not to use the treasure of the state in the 
payment of his ransom. 

The Chevalier Sauvage himself began to resume 
confidence when days, and indeed a whole week, 
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elapsed without any sign of the terrible project ot 
de Giac being put in execution. After the first 
effervescence of popular joy and triumph, Paris 
seemed to have returned to her tranquillity, in the 
keeping of her new and beloved masters. Owen 
reflected that de Giac's plan might merely have 
been an effusion of the maddening hatred of con- 
flict, or designed to divert the thoughts of Simon 
Caboche. He considered the improbability that 
knights and nobles would lend themselves to so 
atrocious a vengeance, or that the rabble, furious 
as they were, could forget that the Armagnacs 
were, after all, Frenchmen, of the same blood and 
language as themselves. He was comforted by 
the knowledge that the prisons of the Chatelet, at 
all events, were not in the hands of the populace, 
but of a leader of high rank and name. The very 
circumstance that he himself remained unmolest- 
edly among the other prisoners, when it was cer- 
tain that de Giac must have carried the news of 
his capture, convinced Owen that the Veau de 
Bar meant to keep his word to him. The ven- 
geance of Simon Caboche would else have reached 
him, he could not doubt. 

The prisoners of the Chatelet took it in turns, 
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or rather in batches, to ascend to the roof of the 
donjon, to take such air and exercise as their 
numbers and its situation permitted. From this 
elevation, the square of the Chatelet and the 
roofs of the Boucherie were commanded; and 
many a gloomy hour of repentant and indignant 
meditation did Owen spend, gazing towards the 
abode of the Parisian syren, unconscious that, 
although from that distance the prisoners on 
he summit of the Chatelet could seem little 
more than a confused ant-hill astir, eyes, filled 
with remorse, and tenderness, and wrath, were 
continually turned towards them in the hope of 
recognizing one beloved above all, alone among 
all ! 

Early on the morning of the sanguinary 12th of 
June, Owen was among a considerable number of 
prisoners — with others, the Lord de la Trimouille 
— inhaling the fresh air, and almost for the first 
yielding to a feeling of security and hope. He 
imagined that the Princess Catherine must by this 
time have heard of his fate, and that she would 
not fail to make some effort for his release. All 
was tranquil, above and below ; the sky beauti- 
fully blue and calm, the whole city appearing to 
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luxuriate in a festive repose, after its toils and tur- 
moil. La Trimouille was kissing his hand at the 
Boucherie, and entertaining some of the younger 
prisoners with hints of the good fortune he had 
enjoyed within its precincts, when suddenly the 
rattling, discordant peal of the tocsin from Notre 
Dame broke the stillness. 

As if by a preconcerted signal, the belfries of 
all the innumerable churches of Paris, even to the 
remotest distances, took up the alarum. The air 
was shortly in one universal palpitation of terror 
that diffused itself sympathetically among the 
population of Paris. The cannons of the Bastille, 
discharged as if repulsing some assailants, were 
answered by affrighted, irregular peals from the 
two Chatelets and the castle of the Louvre. In 
an incredibly short space of time the square of the 
Chatelet was covered with an immense and agi- 
tated crowd, principally of the lowest orders, 
armed with various, but all dreadful weapons, and 
seemingly rushing together in the wildest con- 
fusion and alarm. The apprehensions of the pri- 
soners, and especially of Owen Tudor, were raised 
to the highest. But their consternation was 
changed as rapidly into transports of joy and ex- 
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pectation when the cries of terror from the masses 
below informed them that the city was attacked at 
several points by an Armagnac host! 

The enthusiastic hopes of the prisoners and the 
panic fears of the multitude, allowed neither to 
weigh the probability of this intelligence. Tane- 
guy Duch&tel, the terrible Taneguy, was storming 
the Porte Bordet; the dauphin had already 
effected the seizure of the Gate of St. Germain, 
and an army, raging for blood and vengeance, 
was advancing into Paris! This was the in- 
formation transmitted in frantic outcries to the 
prisoners on the summit of the Grand Chatelet. 
It was confirmed by the tumult and disorder of 
the multitude below, the rushing sweeps which 
they made from side to side of the square, like 
flocks of sheep hunted by dogs. The event 
seemed certain when large bodies of the Burgun- 
dian chivalry made their appearance, and seemed 
to halt in confusion, without knowing in which 
direction to make an effort. Owen recognised 
the banner of L'Isle Adam among these squa- 
drons, and he soon perceived that it was joined by 
the Veau de Bar with nearly all his garrison of 
the Ch&telet. 
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By and by, the crimson livery of the Boucherie 
mingled largely amidst the crowd. Efforts 
seemed made to reanimate the multitude ; orators 
addressed them from various points ; and, finally, 
the arrival of a prodigious rabble, armed with 
grisly weapons of destruction, and escorting a 
singular leader with the most deafening shouts, 
seemed to restore the courage of the Parisians. 
Perrinet le Clerc, mounted ou a charger richly 
caparisoned, that had no doubt belonged to some 
wealthy Armagnac knight, and dressed partly in 
his own robes of a scholar, but with a splendid 
cuirass on his breast, a mantle of crimson and 
sables on his shoulders, and the incongruous mitre 
of a bishop on his head, made his glorious appear- 
ance, attended more immediately by a body-guard 
of students armed with pikes. 

Owen was surprised at the undaunted demeanour 
of this dictator, in a situation apparently of so 
much difficulty and danger. He harangued the 
people, upbraided them sharply with their coward- 
ice, and, exhorting all who would defend the free 
and noble city of Paris for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to follow him, moved off towards the sup- 
posed points of attack, pursued, after a short 
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hesitation by the crowds, with" furious shouts and 
acclamations. The Burgundian knights seemed 
to take the example ; they went on with the mul- 
titude, taking care nevertheless not to allow their 
ranks to mingle; and in a short time, not a single 
living creature, man, woman, or child, was to be 
discerned in the square of the Chatelet. 

The anxiety with which the Armagnac prisoners 
awaited the result of this renewed effort for their 
deliverance amounted to the intensest agony. 
Only La Trimouille was sufficiently light-hearted 
or selfish to declare that, for the first time, he was 
glad of his captivity, since he was thus released 
from any danger in effecting his own release! 
The ill-timed jest had scarcely left his lips before 
the square of the Chatelet filled again as suddenly 
as it had emptied, and nearly with the same 
persons, with the exception that the regular forces 
of the Burgundians hung lightly on the rear of 
the rabble. Loud laughter and shouts of derision, 
with the pointing of innumerable and scornful 
fingers at the dense crowd of prisoners on the 
roof of the Chatelet, announced that the mob re- 
turned in a good humour, and consequently that 
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the attempt of the Armagnacs, if any was made, 
had failed. 

The latter clause was very reasonably a subject 
of doubt; the absence of the multitude had been 
so brief, and they returned so unruffled, and so 
complacently escorted by the knights of L'Isle 
Adam ! A deadly chill whitened Owen's cheek 
when he suddenly recollected de Giac's plan of 
frightening the Parisians into cruelty ! He per- 
ceived that the number of the prisoners, who had 
all pressed up, in the fever of expectation, on the 
battlements, excited the attention of the populace. 
He spoke of this to those around them, and advised 
that some of them should retire ; but the general 
anxiety and curiosity was too intense to suffer this 
arrangement. The imprudent audacity of La 
Trimouille, who imagined himself secure on his 
elevation, crowned the mischief. He displayed 
his courage by making gestures of contempt and 
defiance at the multitude, which speedily produced 
a storm of hisses, rising rapidly into a general and 
deafening uproar. 

In the midst of this tumult and agitation, a 
voice like the articulate roaring of a wild beast 
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yelled from amidst the crowd. " Let as kill these 
dogs of Armagnacs that keep us in such constant 
trouble and starvation! Death, death to them 
who kill our children with hunger! They will 
eke kill us : see what * number they are ! " 

It seemed as if this voice merely gave utterance 
to the gathered sentiment of the whole multitude, 
so terrifically and universally was the cry repeated, 
till "Death to the Armagnacs!" silenced the 
jangle of all the affrighted belfries of Paris! 

" * Death to the constable ! — to the Palais ! he 
is there!' 'To the chancellor! — he is in St. 
Magloire ! * " shrieked voices from various quarters. 

" To all the Armagnacs ! " shouted tones 
whose awful utterance seemed to wreak the fury 
of a tempest in human sound. " Death to all the 
Armagnacs ! " was instantly echoed in maddening 
uproar, as it almost appeared, over all Paris, over 
the entire city ! 

" There are Armagnacs in For PEv6que, in St. 
Magloire, in St. Martin des Champs, in the 
Temple, in the Abbey of Tyron, and in St. Eloi ! " 
said the executioner, Capeluche, in the metho- 
dical, unimpassioned tone of a ready-reckoner. 

"And in the Grand Chatelet!" interrupted the 
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direful voice of Simon Caboche ; and he pointed a 
vast poleaxe up to its tower. The very masonry 
seemed to tremble with the start of the gazing 
prisoners ! 

"There is the Petit-Ch&telet, too," said Cape- 
luche, coldly, "but I thought we need only 
reckon what is out of sight !" 

" Go on who will to the Palais ! to For 
PEveque ! to St. Martin ! St. Magloire ! St. Eloi ! 
the Temple ! and Tyron ! — the two Chatelets are 
mine ! " yelled Simon Caboche. " Come on, my 
boys ! — Remember Renaud ; none will hinder us, 
the knights are with us ! * 

"What can possibly be meant? They are 
rolling up to our gates ! " said La Trimouille. 

" An universal massacre, nothing less, is meant ! 
— Art thou the familiar of Hueline de Troye, and 
knowest not this?" returned Owen with the 
bitterest scorn, and yet with utter despair at his 
heart. 

" Thou art so in — in reality — I do but boast ! 
and dost thou know this?" said the courtier, 
whitening as if already bled to death beneath the 
axes of the Cabochiens. 

"The Veau de Bar parleys with them — per- 
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chance he yet retains some knightly faith ! " said 
Owen, straining his eyes, for the confusion and 
uproar were too great to hear anything distinctly 
from below. The Lord of L'Isle Adam and the 
new provost seemed to be reasoning with the 
Cabochiens, and persuading them to peace. But 
the voice of Simon was only too audible in reply. 
" Curse on your justice, your pity, your reason- 
ableness ! Cursed of God be he who shall have 
pity on these false Armagnac traitors, these 
Englishmen ! They are but dogs ! they have 
destroyed, they have ruined, the fair realm of 
France ! They have sold us to the English — they 
have killed my son ! " 

The Veau de Bar again spoke, in a low voice, 
obviously much shaken and disordered by the 
roar of popular fury that followed Simon's oration. 
At this instant the mendicant of the parvis glided 
up ; he shook a blank parchment, signed with a 
name and a broad seal, in the faces of the Bur- 
gundian leaders. He spoke to them — and his 
words seemed to remove all scruples. "My 
friends," said the Veau de Bar, u do as it pleases 
ye !— But how is that ? " 
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" I am the executioner of Paris ! * returned a 
voice, " I command and entreat all men to aid 
me in executing the king's justice cm criminals 
taken in the fact! Death to all the Armag- 
nacs!* 

"Give us the keys of your fortress, provost, 
and turn your back for ten minutes ! " said Simon 
Caboche. 

"I may not; the Cb&telet is the lock of 
Paris!" replied the Veau. "Speak reasonably, 
Simon !" 

"Yield us the prisoners then ! w returned Cabo- 
che. " It is not safe to keep them here in the 
heart of Paris, close on the Boucherie ! " 

u Will ye swear, then, to convey them safely to 
the Bastille?" said the Veau de Bar. 

"Their bodies ?-^yea! w replied Simon, and a 
peal of furious laughter applauded. 

" Look ta it, then ! " said tbe Burgundian chief. 
" I hold myself quit of all harm that may happen 
to my prisoners when once they have passed my 
gates ! " Who says that jesuistry was invented by 
the disciples of Loyola ? 

Deafening shouts responded, and the butchers 
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followed in the steps of the new provost of Paris, 
while the rest of the mob, yelling the names of 
the various prisons of Paris, and exhorting one 
another to rush to them and destroy their miser- 
able inmates, foamed off in various directions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MASSACRE OF THE ARMAGNACS. 

The Cabochiens halted at the gates of the 
Chatelet, while the Veau de Bar entered it with 
the understanding that he was to order the sur- 
render of the prisoners. But at least those in the 
great keep were aware of the projects entertained, 
and were by no means inclined to confide them- 
selves to the promised conveyance. Owen Tudor 
had communicated his suspicions, his certain- 
ties, to his fellow-prisoners, which were con- 
firmed by the movements of the multitude, and the 
dreadful outcries that reached them. And into all 
but La Trimouille he infused some portion of his 
own determination of resistance, the desperate 
courage and resolve of his heroic blood. When 
the Veau de Bar arrived with some archers to 
bring his prisoners from the keep, he found the 
draw-bridge torn off its hinges and cast into the 
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ditch below, and by that means all passage be- 
tween the donjon and its exterior works, destroyed. 
At the only door admitting into the prison, Owen 
Tudor stood armed with an axe, and surrounded by 
a throng of his fellow-prisoners armed with such 
weapons as chance presented, or that some of 
them had concealed ; with stones and beams torn 
from the walls of the dungeon ! 

The provost's order to the prisoners to yield 
themselves, under the cajolery of being conveyed 
to the Bastille, wrung from Owen Tudor so over- 
whelming a storm of reproach and invective at 
his breach of knightly faith, that the Veau de Bar 
was struck with shame and relenting. " It is not 
I ; it is the accursed mob ; it is de Oiac ! " he 
replied. 

" Go then and bid them win us ere they wear 
us ; they shall find we are men and not sheep ! " 
shouted the Welsh knight. 

" It is not intended — no harm is intended — 
unless ye provoke the rabble by resistance," said 
the provost, stammeringly. "I, for one, abhor 
the thought — but I am only one." 

"Give us arms to defend ourselves — we are 
many ! " returned Owen. 

c 2 
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" Ah, believe him not, listen to no parley ! " 
said La Trimouille, arriving at the instant from the 
battlements, where he had remained in stupefied 
terror. " They are hacking to pieces all the pri- 
soners that are turned out of the Chatelet! — I 
have seen it." 

" Do what ye can to defend yourselves — it is 
their affair to slaughter ye, not mine!" said the 
Veau de Bar, after an instant's appalling pause. 
"And if ye need arms — here is my sword. Sol- 
diers, lend what ye can spare — the armoury is well 
furnished below ! " 

The men-at-arms, with the natural sympathy of 
disciplined forces against mobs, eagerly took the 
hint. Not satisfied with flinging over their own 
weapons, many ran to the armoury of the Ch&- 
telet, and continued to supply the prisoners until 
they themselves demanded no more, or at least 
until the number of captives within the fortress, 
unconscious of their danger or incapable of making 
resistance, was exhausted. A gory heap lay around 
the gates of the Ch&telet; the Cabochiens were 
growing clamorous for more victims, and threat- 
ening to break them in, when the provost re- 
appeared. " Gentlemen," he said, with a pleasant- 
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ness only possible to a Frenchman under such cir- 
cumstances, " the Armagnacs in the great donjon 
positively decline the honour ye purpose them ! 
They have arms concealed, and are prepared to 
resist, under a good captain — the Chevalier Sau- 
vage ! Wherefore I exhort you to go elsewhere 
where throats are to be cut without trouble ! " 

* 

"The Chevalier Sauvage!" shouted Caboche. 
" He who would ever again eat my bread help me 
to break open these gates ! He is in the Ch&telet; 
we have no occasion to seek him elsewhere I" 

" It is not necessary, Simon," replied the Veau 

r 

4e Bar. " Let them be thrown open ! Hurt not 
my Ch&telet, and do what you will with whom- 
soever ye may find within it" 

With this permission, the Cabochiens poured 
into the interior of the Ch&telet, while the provost 
joined his troops and the rest of the Burgundian 
chivalry in the square. These forces seemed merely 
stationed to observe and protect the savage deeds 
of the rabble. 

The Cabochiens soon made their way to the 
donjon moat, and to their great surprise found 
that all means of access were removed, and, instead 
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of unarmed and panic-struck prisoners, a deter- 
mined and well-weaponed soldiery awaited them ! 
Simon Caboche led the infuriated bands that rushed 
round the rampart of the moat in the hope of 
finding some means to cross it Owen Tudor, 
whose courage had created him, without any cere- 
monial, general of the besieged, stood in the door- 
way ready to cleave any one down that attempted 
the transit. But, with all his desperation and 
valour, even Owen shrunk from the menacing 
gestures and wild-beast howls for vengeance with 
which Simon recognised him. 

After exhausting their fury for a long time in 
yells and imprecations, the Cabochiens became 
aware that they could not hope to enter among 
their prey on this side. All who ventured to at- 
tempt crossing by the planks that were repeatedly 
laid across the moat, at various points, were 
either upset into its putrid depths or slain by 
the resolute besieged. Simon himself, who leaped 
over three times, was three times obliged to 
return, and once owed his continued existence to 
the efforts of Owen Tudor, who .struck down seve- 
ral spears thrust at him. The cry at length arose 
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that it would be better to assail the keep from its 
exterior; and the butchers drew off with their 
leader apparently with that intent 

Against this new danger, the young general of 

the prisoners had now to provide. Leaving a de- 
termined guard with Rhys ap Goronwy to watch 
the access below, he proceeded with the rest of 
his forces to occupy the ramparts of the keep, and 
all the points that might favour the escalade of the 
besiegers. La Trimouille was left senseless on the 
floor of the chamber below; and certes a sight 
that would have appalled men but little less de- 
sperate than Owen and his companions saluted 
their gaze. 

Tidings of the resistance of the Chatelet had 
spread far and near, and attracted the boldest and 
most ferocious of the mob in that direction. The 
work of slaughter was also accomplished in many 
other parts, for scarcely any struggle was made 
elsewhere. Hundreds of human heads appeared 
borne on the tops of poles, dripping with gore, 
and covering their bearers and the pavement with 
horrible clots. These heads were variously coifed, 
for very few were deprived of the gear they wore 
at the moment of destruction. Helmets, crowned 
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with the proudest crests of France; hoods of judges 
and councillors ; mitres, cowls ; the simple caps of 
citizens and the jewelled coronets of nobility still 
mocked those ghastly visages. The sanguinary 
masses received continual accessions to their num- 
ber: always new heads, weltering carcasses, the 
most horrible forms of massacre testified the 
triumphs of the new comers. Yells of frantic joy 
and triumph preceded and welcomed them ; many 
rushed to dabble their hands in the fresh blood thus 
brought to them, to exchange horrific and yet ludi- 
crous and jesting accounts of their respective deeds. 

Any large aggregate of men is a terrible spec- 
tacle when swayed by one impulse, however 
peaceful ; and this rabble of Paris were all athirst 
for blood, and armed with the most dreadful in- 
struments of slaughter. Axes, mallets, javelins, 
halberds, pikes, staves, ponderous hammers, knives, 
lances, swords, glared in every direction in the 
noonday sun, still covered with the blood and 
brains of the slaughtered Armagnacs! No mob 
but a Parisian one could have made such despatch: 
already sixteen hundred defenceless men had pe- 
rished ! 

This sight, which struck terror to the hearts of 
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many of his companions, raised the courage of 
Owen Tudor to a species of sublime recklessness. 
His prophecies stood him now indeed in good 
stead. He seemed to himself to stand face to face 
with destiny, and with the assurance of triumph in 
his heart ! His undaunted demeanour revived the 
energies of all, even of La Trimouille, who with a 
trembling hand took a spear and fainted away on 
one -of the battlements. But the majority of the 
prisoners looked at Owen, and caught the in- 
spiration of hope or despa\r, none could say which, 
that shone in bis eyes, and unflinchingly awaited 
the movements of their enemies. 

And, in fact, during the whole of that terrific day, 
whose hours passed as unnoticed as centuries over 
the tombs of the dead, the prisoners of the Chatelet 
foiled all the desperate and unwearied attacks of 
their besiegers. Ladders were placed at innumerable 
points : innumerable wretches, animated by the 
mad courage of a Parisian populace, and by the 
wildest fury, mounted them to the assault. They 
fell again in a species of human shower, hurled 
over not unfrequently on the pikes and spears of 
their friends. The carnage was horrible on the 
side of the populace, who, having no missile wea- 

c3 
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pons, could not hurt their enemies from below. 
The Burgundian archers and knights, though fre- 
quently importuned by de Giac, would not inter- 
fere. The horrors already perpetrated filled them 
with shame and terror, and the supernatural cou- 
rage of the Chevalier Sauvage and his companions 
extorted admiration, at least, from their knightly 
spectators. 

Finally, the rabble grew weary of their fruitless 
efforts, and yielded to the exhaustion of their day's 
fatigues. Simon could no longer prevail, even 
upon his Cabochiens, to renew the assault ; it was 
growing night, and they declared that they must 
rest. But he easily induced them to remain and 
bivouac in the square, to prevent the possible es- 
cape of the prisoners. The Petit Ch&telet was in 
the hands of the rabble, and there was good hope 
that their courage would revive with rest, and with 
the arrival of the reinforcements of massacrers 
engaged in remoter services, whom diligent emis- 
saries were sent to summon to the point of resist- 
ance. 

Accordingly, fires were kindled over the square 
of the Chatelet, and Caboche sent a liberal com- 
mand into his Boucherie to send all the meat and 
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wine in its precincts to refresh his followers. 
Not much to the surprise of Simon Caboche or 
of the multitude, their beloved and heroic min- 
streless, Hu£line de Troye, accompanied the pro- 
vision-seekers on their return, apparently with the 
intention of sharing the popular triumph, and of 
distributing the food and wine necessary to refresh 
the exhausted energies of her avengers. 

For some reason of his intricate policies, perhaps 
that he might not concentrate too specifically the 
wrath of the Cabochiens on a single point of de- 
struction, de'Giac had carefully concealed the fact 
of Owen Tudor's imprisonment in the Ch&telet. 
He humanely counselled the new provost to do 
the same, warning him of the danger to be else 
anticipated from the Boucherie. All Hueline's 
inquiries were thus baffled; and in the insupport- 
able anguish caused by her lover's final desertion, 
and the doubtfulness of his fate, she took but 
little interest or part in the onward movement of 
the great catastrophe. It was not until the morn- 
ing of the fatal day that she remembered or be- 
lieved that the murderous project which de Giac 
broached beside the death-bed of Renaud was 
intended or able to be realised. She had given 
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an assent in words, almost without affixing any 
ideas to them, at a moment when it was necessary 
to meet suspicion at every inlet, to feign an un- 
limited fervour of hatred and revenge against the 
destroyer of her betrothed. But now, when the 
exulting preparations of Simon Caboche assured 
the astounding truth to' her, when she perceived 
that an impassable torrent of blood was about to 
roll between her and her Armagnac lover, she was 
like a somnambulist that awakes slipping on the 
edge of a fathomless precipice. Moreover, she 
knew not whether Owen Tudor himself was not 
among the massacred, whether he was a fugitive 
with Taneguy, or an inmate of one of the recep- 
tacles that were to furnish the victims. In this 
terrific doubt, Hueline not only consented, but 
demanded the privilege to distribute crowns of 
roses to the professional murderers selected by 
Capeluche, who were to lead the attacks on the 
prisons, and to commence the work of massacre 
in every direction. According to a contemporary 
chronicle, the church of St. Eustache, in which 
the wreaths were delivered, was perfumed all 
over with the sweetness of the Syrian roses of 
Jean de Troye. More than sixty dozen were de- 
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livered among the fraternity of slaughter, and all 
by the hand of the minstreless of the Boucherie. 
With an unflagging, unwearied iteration to each 
and all, Hu61ine continually repeated a prayer 
that wherever they found the Chevalier Sauvage 
they would bring him to her alive and unhurt — 
that she might put him to death, she said, herself, 
with refinements of torture ! Whatever she might 
receive in reward from the Burgundians, she so- 
lemnly swore, should be the payment of whoever 
performed this service ; and the dreadful asso- 
ciates promised to make every effort to reserve 
her the vengeance she demanded ! During the 
whole day of massacre she had accordingly re- 
mained in the Boucherie, expecting with incredible 
agony the arrival of the Armagnac knight, or news 
of his destruction. Neither reached her; and, 
although tidings of the heroic resistance of the 
prisoners of the Chatelet entered the Boucherie, it 
was neither announced nor known, until the mes- 
sengers arrived for food, that the besieged were 
commanded, and the besiegers repulsed, by Owen 
Tudor. 

And now Hu61ine came amidst those blood- 
weltering bands, seemingly an almost indifferent 
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spectatress of the horrible sights that surrounded 
her. There was even something of joy and illu- 
mination in her countenance ! It was ascribed to 
very different causes by the multitude, but it was 
the hope, infused by her lover's valour, of his re- 
demption, and his glory that consoled the secret de- 
gradation and self-condemnation in the heart of the 
tninstreless. The mob received her with transports 
of affection and exultation, for they loved her 
greatly, and the Parisians do not refuse to women 
the homage of the glory they achieve, merely 
because they are women ! On every side her at- 
tention was claimed to some signal work of ven- 
geance that might comfort the anguish she was 
supposed to suffer in the doom of her betrothed. 
Among the rest, a blaze of many torches solicited 
her notice to three dead carcasses, stripped, but so 
covered with mud and hideous wounds that they 
were scarcely recognisable, fastened together by the 
heels, and dragged about the square in triumph by 
a rabble of boys. They were the bodies of the 
Constable d'Armagnac, of the Chancellor Henri 
de Marie, and of Remonnet de la Guerre. 

It was at the moment when Hu61ine cast her 
quivering eyes on this spectacle, beneath a strong 
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glare of light, that the general of the prisoners 
recognised her, even from that depth of distance. 
She was surrounded by the most horrible crowd 
of gory wretches that ever the human gaze was 
cast upon, but who were crowned with wreaths of 
roses! The associations of that tremendous in- 
stant- never again departed from the image of 
Hu61ine de Troye in the memory of Owen Tudor ! 
Hueline was accompanied by Gules Caboche, 
and together they brought some special viands for 
the Master-Chief; Simon ate, holding the morsels 
between his forefinger and thumb, with difficulty 
preventing the human blood that bathed his band 
from mingling in the repast. He detailed the 
dreadful occurrences of the massacre, and of his 
own fruitless siege, to a horrified listener, who 
yet found matter of rejoicing amidst all the 
agonized sentiments the story roused. And her 
eyes flashed with a strange brilliancy that de- 
ceived more than Simon Caboche; and her en- 
treaties to him not to hazard his life in any farther 
struggle — to leave her at least one protector — 
attracted the attention of the Veau de Bar. The 
reproaches of the Chevalier Sauvage haunted his 
memory, and were heightened by the compassion 
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and admiration the young knight's valour roused. 
He made his way to Simon's fire, on his massive 
steed, and, saluting the minstreless with great cour- m 
tesy, entreated her to prevail on the Master-Chief 
to desist from his enterprise, to spare this last lit- 
tle handful of men, and enable him to fulfil his 
plight of safety to the Chevalier Sauvage. 

Hu6line dared not directly respond to this ap- 
peal. " Nay, messire," she murmured, " I was 
the betrothed of Renaud Caboche — I am the 
daughter of Jean de Troye ! and if you were sin- 
cere — are you not castellain of this royal fortress 
— might not your garrison resume its custody?" 

The obtuse Veau (or Calf) of Bar missed the 
meaning of this innuendo. " The duke's orders are 
positive — we may not interfere — the milice royale 
are to do as they please !" he replied. 

"It is well reminded ; but I marvel you ask not 
for your father, Hueline?" said Caboche. " Did 
you expect to find him with us? Demand him, 
in your turn, of this new provost of ours, for we 
have searched for him in every rat-hole of the 
Ch&telet— and found him not." 

" In all the oubliettes, in the Cradle, the Para- 
dise, the Bed of Nettles, the Don't-you-like-the- 
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look-of-me, the Frozen Hole, the Well, and the 
Charnel," said the executioner, Capeluche, who 
happened to be near, and was twisting one of his 
long curls into a more graceful ring. 

" De Giac told me he was in one of them ; I 
never saw him ! " said the provost, vehemently. 

" But I always thought there was some mistake, 
J and imagined that Jean de Troye was strangled 

with the rest, in the Armagnac time," continued 
Capeluche. " At all events, he is not in the Ch&- 
telet — unless he has been removed from his old 
quarters ! " 

Marvellous as it appears, even these dreary 
news scarcely seemed to trouble Hu6line at all. 
She had reached that pinnacle of mental agony 
which, as in physical suffering, produces insen- 
sibility. She seated herself calmly at the bivouac 
of Simon Caboche; and yet there was something in 
her wild, beautiful eyes that induced the Burgun- 
dian knight to linger. He moved his steed near 
her, and strove to enter into discourse with the 
marvellous syren, whose renown rendered her an 
object of curiosity with the whole faction. 

Meanwhile the agents who directed the wrath 
of the Parisians exerted themselves to restore the- 
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courage and determination of the rabble. De 
Giac sought out Perrinet le Clerc, who was parad- 
ing the quarter of the University with his mob, 
and a statue which the scholars intended to inau- 
gurate to his honour borne before him. It is said 
to be identical with one that in future times puz- 
zled antiquarians under the name of the " Giant 
of the Rue de l'Ours." 

A few words exchanged between de Giac and 
Perrinet induced the scholastic tribune to change 
the route of his triumph, and order it to the 
square of the Ch&telet. He arrived in the full 
blaze of his glory, amidst his acclaiming rabble, 
to whose applause the presence of Hu61ine gave 
an extreme zest. But a brief period had wrought 
a wonderful change in the scholar of the Sor- 
bonne : he was now the despotic, imperious dema- 
gogue, and, in the arrogance of his mob-sway, 
scarcely admitted an equal even in the Master- 
Chief of the Boucherie. 

His first words were of reproof and superiority, 
though addressed to Caboche. He wished to 
show Hueline that the time was approaching when 
she might boldly defy the wrath of the Cabo- 
chiens, and yield to the dictates of her tenderness 
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for himself. He severely blamed Simon for the 
reckless waste he had made of his followers' 
lives — his unsoldierly and unskilful combinations. 
"Life of my life!" he exclaimed, for Perrinet 
swore by himself now, " well may these nobles 
and knights laugh at you, and call you a madman, 
Simon, unfit to Command men of prowess! In- 
stead of clambering to assail these rats in their 
hole, and have your noses bitten off for your 
pains, why did ye not Jire it from below?" 

The wrath of the Master-Chief was boiling up 
at the arrogance of the address; but this last sug- 
gestion chimed in harmoniously with the stronger 
passion in his heart. 

a How might that be? — I thought of it, and 
gathered fuel; but this false new provost of ours 
swears, if I attempt to set fire to his fortress, he 
will charge me and my men ! " he replied. 

" I did not say fire, I said, smoke them out!'* 
replied Perrinet. " Nay, I have an order for it no 
Burgundian captain will dispute! Let us fill the 
stone moat with straw, sulphur, and stinkpots, 
that will smoulder, and fill the donjon with such 
air as human lungs cannot breathe — and make 
ready below to receive our guests on our pikes." 
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This idea was seized with so much readiness by 
Simon Caboche, that he almost instantly began to 
make preparations to execute it. The Veau de 
Bar seemed not to venture on opposition : and the 
whole interior of the Chatelet, excepting the keep, 
was already in the hands of the Cabochiens. The 
order to collect bundles of straw, wood, pitch, 
wool, and other fuel likely to make a suffocating 
smoke, was given, and hundreds were instantly 
engaged in busy co-operation. Perrinet took ad- 
vantage of Simon's absorption in this labour to 
address some compliment to Hueline on the tri- 
umphant termination of their labours — on the 
prospect of complete vengeance which opened. 
She made no reply, but continued gazing with 
wide ey£S at the summit of the Chatelet. Luckily 
the tribune was interrupted in the midst of his 
amorous harangue, which might have completed 
the confusion of Hueline' s thoughts into madness, 
by an unexpected address to himself. 

It was a very singular sight, if the universal 
occupation of the men of Paris, at this period, 
was not borne in mind, to behold women carrying 
a bier. But some half-dozen matrons appeared 
crossing the square of the Ch&telet, supporting 
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some such vehicle of the dead, covered with black 
cloth, on which lay a corpse, very cleanly washed 
and shrouded — the corpse of an old man. An 
aged woman, in deep widow's mourning, accom- 
panied it, who directed the procession through the 
hideous ranks of the rabble, until it approached 
very near to Perrinet le Clerc. And then the 
aghast tribune recognised, in the disfigured corpse, 
his father ; in the solitary mourner, his mother. 

" Yes, Perrinet, it is thy father ! " said the old 
woman, whose face had lost all its commonplace 
character in the dread heavings of her soul. " Set 
down the body, friends ; I have brought it here, 
that I may curse him in its presence — thai he may 
know I shared not the parricide's treachery! 
Look here, thou pitiless wretch ! it was thou that 
mangled thy father thus, not the enemies whose 
hoofs battered him into the clay!" And the 
miserable widow raised the pall that concealed the 
horribly trampled and still bleeding corpse of Per- 
rinet le Ftfron. " Glut thine eyes with the sight 
— and may it be for ever before thee, in bed and 
at board, and in the hell whither my curses hurl 
thee down ! Wert thou Pope of Rome, thy poor 
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father said — but I tell thee, king of murderers ! 
- — My God ! forgive ine for having given birth to 
this parricide only when his guilt is punished, 
though that be for all eternity! Monster! thou 
didst slay thy father to inherit his gold: come 
and take it! It lies all scattered about the house, 
the doors are unbarred; thou hast but to plunge 
thy dagger in thy mother's heart, and all is 
thine !" 

"Wretched old fool! — take her away; I slew 
him not; it was his own headstrong madness !" 
said Perrinet, but obviously much confused. 

" Curse me too, mother! — My name is Hu61ine 
de Troye ! " said the minstreless, in a low mono- 
tonous tone. 

"Curse thee? — No, thou needest not curses; 
thou hast only to live ! " replied the widow, with 
a dreadful glance. " Seductress, live ! I demand 
no other vengeance on thee." 

" What she has done, she has done well, and 
shall do better still," said Simon Caboche, with a 
glare of hatred at Perrinet. " How say you, 
master scholar, is this thine old Armagnac father 
indeed? How likes he the sport?" 
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" Where is thy young Burgundian son, master 
butcher? How likest thou the sport?" returned 
the widow of Le Feron. 

"Mother go home; I will come there anon," 
said Perrinet le Clerc. " Simon, let us to work 
at broiling the Armagnacs. I am ready for this 
or any other deed that hath no savour of mercy 
in it!" 

The wretched mother, and more wretched wife, 
looked at him with one last dreadful anguished 
look, while the tears slowly trickled from her hol- 
low eyes, and then with her friends resumed their 
dismal march towards the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents. By this time, several cartloads of straw, 
pitch, wool, and other materials adapted to make 
a smouldering fire, arrived in the square of the 
Chktelet. The two popular chiefs now directed 
the carriages to proceed to the fortress, and them- 
selves followed, to complete the arrangements for 
driving the Armagnacs from their stronghold. 
Loupgarou, raising his habitual cry, and, in fact, 
the only one he seemed capable of uttering — 
''Vengeance!" prepared to follow in the great 
mass of zealous volunteers who crowded after 
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Perrinet and Caboche, when he was suddenly 
clutched by the belt, and drawn back. 

It was the executioner, Capeluche, that de- 
tained him. " Tarry, my dear son, my favourite 
pupil ! " he said, in a low, keen whisper. " Do 
not leave me — I love to see thy dear knife at 
work — but I do not intend to follow these fools. 
We have sufficient glory for one day; and, my 
child, it is in such times as these that poor men 
should lay up little stores for bad ones ! I have 
not thine enthusiasm of youth, 'tis true — I cannot 
give myself up altogether to mere killing ! — but ah, 
if thou couldst see how I have feathered my nest in 
the Cour des Miracles ! Come, I will put a little 
thing in thy way : thou hearest how the treasures 
of Perrinet le Feron are lying about — how his 
poor widow has no longer occasion for them! 
Stupid as thou art, thou must see that his son de- 
serves not to inherit him. Let us hasten, while 
the afflicted mother is at the cemetery, and carry 
off those coffers which will only serve to remind 
her painfully of her husband's misfortune ! " 

"Master! thou hast always said that I only 
wanted practice to be worthy to be thy successor; 
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I must go and practise!" returned Loupgarou, 
breaking away. " Heap gold if thou wilt; wild 
beasts need but blood; and my very name tells 
men I am one ! " 

"Ah, 'tis a sensible lad, after all! — and I can 
do it very well myself, and need share with no 
one!" said the executioner, musingly, and, after a 
moment of profound thought, muttering, " There 
is no time to be lost," he drew his knife, and dis- 
appeared from the crowd. 

No word of this horrible dialogue reached her 
ears, yet Hu6line was watching with intense 
anxiety for the moment when the executioner, 
who was very near, should take it into his head to 
remove to a distance. The Veau de Bar, weary 
of her silence, had twice given his horse the sig- 
nal of movement, and twice, with a mysterious 
but most impressive gesture, Hu61ine had detained 
him. She now arose to speak to him, when a new 
interruption arrived. 

" Art thou not avenged, Hugline ? Is this 
enough?" said the voice of de Giac, close beside 
her. 

"No!" she said, after an instant of pause, "it 
is not special enough; he perishes with too many; 
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with some that have not merited this direful 
doom ! Go, and offer mercy to them all, if they 
will surrender only the Chevalier Sauvage ! His 
blood may content the wrath of Perrinet, of Simon, 
and of thee ! " 

" It is true; we should show some mercy; I 
will report that such is the mercy of the betrothed 
of Renaud Caboche ! " replied the mendicant; and 
he pushed on eagerly through the crowd to the 
Chatelet. 

"And now, Guy de Bar!" said Hu6line, rising 
with the fervour and inspiration of a pythoness, 
" if thou wouldst not become for ever infamous, 
for ever branded with the guilt of this horrible 
massacre! — for I am a minstrel, and 1 tell thee, I 
will make thy name eternally hideous with the tale 
of thy faithlessness — save the Chevalier Sauvage ! " 

" How might it be? — I would hazard my own 
life cheerfully ?" replied the Veau de Bar. 

" There are ladders ready against the walls of 
the Chatelet — the only implacable enemies of Owen 
Tudor are within the * Walls ! " replied Hu61ine. 
" Draw your squadrons around, as if to protect 
the designs of the Cabochiens. I will find you 
some trusty wretch to mount and prevail on the 
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prisoners to accept your protection, and descend 
to it? While the Cabochiens believe them 
smothering in the smoke, and are busied in their 
infernal task within, you may escort the redeemed 
ones in safety to the Bastille! " 

" I will do it; I Will myself mount to give them 
assurance; His not the first time that I have climbed 
a castle wall, and this base and insolent rabble 
shall yet be balked ! " replied the Veau de Bar- 
" But, minstreless! distract the attention of these 
men with roses on their heads, by singing some 
lay of triumph — some of your Burgund ditties ! " 

Hu61ine mechanically nodded compliance, and 
resumed her seat at the bivouac. " Gules," she 
said, with singular wildness, to the poor girl who 
was gazing with all her soul in her eyes at the 
tower above, " thou art not cheerful, and yet the 
moment of vengeance is nigh ! Hast thou not 
heard the monks say how Deborah sang the song 
of victory ?- — Let us, too, sing ! " 

And she commenced one of her own ancient 
roundels, a song of defiance to the Armagnacs, 
in a voice which speedily attracted a large circle 
of listeners. 

" Alack ! the knights will not leave a possibility 
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of escape, if he is there ! " sighed Gules, almost 
aloud, as the cavalry of the Veau de Bar took 
post around the Chatelet, 

Hu61ine continued her lay, but her eyes gleamed 
with strange fixedness on the battlements of the 
donjon. None of the defenders appeared on it; 
the preparations in the interior attracted all their 
attention. Suddenly a helmet gleamed over the 
summit in the very bright moonlight, and a stifled 
shriek, that yet scarcely interrupted her song, 
burst from the very heart of Hu61ine. 

It was at this instant that Messire de Giac made 
the humane and considerate proposal, across the 
preparations in the moat, which Hu61ine had sug- 
gested to him, and in her name !. It was not 
received with the politeness to be expected, at 
least by Owen Tudor. Some of the prisoners, 
frantic with the horror of the fate that me- 
naced tjjem, showed signs of compliance. But 
Owen Tudor, wielding the axe which had 
wrought so much in their behalf, declared that he 
would slay the first man that approached him 
from one side or the other. Simon Caboche stood 
ready with a torch on the opposite bank of the 
moat, which was now filled with combustibles and 
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smouldering fuel. He was waxing impatient for 
a decision, and so was Perrinet le Clerc, who 
continued to laugh and rail at his old opponent 
with a merciless bitterness only to be accounted 
for by the delirium of his hatred and of the 
universal madness. Matters were approaching a 
terrific crisis: and La Trimouille had timorously 
implored Owen Tudor to sacrifice himself to the 
general good, with a faint threat at the end that 
else— he knew not what would happen, when Rhys 
ap Goronwy tumbled headlong down a flight of 
stone stairs leading from the battlements where he 
had been left sentinel. He spoke some words in 
his wild guttural to his lord, who making a terrific 
spring cleared a way through the prisoners, gained 
the stairs, and disappeared with his equally rapid 
squire. The Cabochiens lost all patience; in- 
numerable torches were thrown; and the slimy 
ditch below became illuminated like a circular 
furnace with the straw, and wood, and pitch pre- 
pared to make the smoulder. The wretched 
Armagnacs fled in a struggling, shrieking mass up- 
ward to the battlements ; and in a brief period the 
whole building became involved in clouds of rank 
and suffocating smoke. 
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The Cabochiens did not retire until they were 
themselves in danger of sharing the fate of their 
victims by remaining in the fortress. They con- 
tinued to guard the outlets as closely as possible 
for a considerable time, while the whole square 
was involved in the obscurity caused by the deadly 
fumigation. No one offered any obstruction to 
this merciless deed: the Burgundian horsemen 
themselves had retired from the Chktelet, to take 
up their quarters at the Bastille. 

Hueline was seated, with a smile of delirious 
exultation, on an empty cask of wine, listening in 
a silent agony of triumph and joy to the ravings of 
hatred from Simon Caboche, to the disappointed 
wonder of Perrinet at the non-appearance of the 
prisoners on the battlements, to the tranquil obser- 
vation of de Giac, that they were possibly unable ! 
And two personages approached the group almost 
at the same time. 

One was Capeluche. " I must show myself as 
soon and as prominently as possible, since the old 
woman was such a fool, and returned so much 
sooner than I expected ! " he was saying to him- 
self, uneasily striving to clean his knife in the 
sheath. Blood flowed over it with the effort. 
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T The other was the Veau de Bar* " All is well, 
damsel de Troye !" he said with great significance, 
" I have come to observe that my Ch&teiet is not 
fired : the rats are fairly smoked out of it ! " 

"What is well, messires?" said the executioner, 
drawing near with the familiarity sanctioned by 
his community of crime, and striving to impress 
the fact of his presence on Perrinet with a deep 
bend to the tribune ! 

At this moment the lower loop-holes of the 
Ch&telet lighted up with a dull red glare, like fiery 
eyes glaring through its walls into the square. 

" We are making the Ch&telet too warm to 
hold them, Capeluche ! " said the Master-Chief, 
laughing gleefully. "But do riot alarm messire 
the provost: his fortress is in no danger: it is 
only the good stone ditches that are filled with 
fire!" 

" All the saints ! did I not tell ye that Jean de 
Troye was removed to the dungeons below the 
keep ! — that there are bars in them to admit air 
from the moat! — and, consequently, you have 
baked and suffocated him ! Ah, demoipelje Hu6- 
line ! you were, so much engaged, you would not 
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take the hint when I said — unless he is removed 
from his old quarters !" 

Not one of all that multitude, that had listened 
unmoved to the dying yells of sixteen hundred 
murdered men, heard without bristling looks the 
shriek of the daughter of Jean de Troye ! 



Let us draw the curtain over the remainder of 
this scene; over the terrific spectacle which all 
Paris continued to present during the space of 
many days. It is but one drawn from innumer- 
able masses — this group of anguish, guilt, and 
horror ! During many days the city continued in 
the hands of the rabble, and was treated in all 
respects as one taken by storm and delivered over 
to pillage and death. It was sufficient to cry 
"There goes an Armagnac !" to procure the de- 
struction of any one; and Capeluche and his 
associates of the roses confounded all under the 
name who were defenceless and had anything they 
desired to possess. A pause came at last; but 
it was the pause of exhaustion. The Bur- 
gundian chiefs dared not attempt to enchain 
the wild beast they had loosened. Luckily, the 
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progress of a terrible malady — caused by the mad 
excesses to which the populace abandoned them- 
selves; by the pestilential exhalations from the 
carcasses of the murdered, to whom the fury of 
civil hatred denied even graves; by the terrific 
agitations shared by the whole mass of the Pari- 
sians — came to the aid of those who had now the 
task of restoring tranquility. The Maladie Ar- 
dente had decimated the population of Paris ere 
its subsidence, and the reviving mutinous disposi- 
tion of the people induced the Duke of Burgundy 
to come and take solemn possession of his con- 
quest. 
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CHAPTER III. 



JOHN THE FEARLESS. 



The good city of Paris, so lately the theatre of 
a pitiless massacre, became one of scarcely par- 
alleled festivity and magnificence, to welcome the 
arrival of the beloved Duke of Burgundy. The 
joyfulness of this event was, indeed, a little qualified 
by intelligence that he was accompanied by the 
queen-regent, as Isabeau de Bavi&re now so- 
lemnly styled herself. That despotic princess was 
both hated and feared by the Parisians; and it 
was well understood that their sentiments were 
fervently reciprocated. 

But information that he is expected to rejoice 
always sets the Parisian enthusiastically in the 
mood, for the moment. Moreover, splendid spec- 
tacles were to be witnessed ; and that was enough 
for the reckless and light-hearted populace. Even 
the Maladie Ardente was forgotten. It was a 
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handsome occasion for people to show themselves 
off as survivors ! And there were substantial rea- 
sons for the satisfaction of a considerable portion 
of the Parisians. The advance of the duke with 
his powerful army dispersed the numerous bands 
of plunderers that ravaged the environs of the city, 
and restrained the ceaseless incursions of the Ar- 
magnac garrisons. The wealthier classes of citi- 
zens, groaning under the tyranny of the mob* and 
of their chiefs, hoped that the duke would inter- 
pose, at least to prevent their total ruin. The 
popular leaders themselves, in fact, almost the 
whole populace, were in eager expectation of the 
rewards due to their services in restoring Paris to 
the Burgundians. There was scarcely a ruffian 
who had cut an Armagnac throat but expected 
some distinguished mark of gratitude from Duke 
John. 

Accordingly the whole city was in a delighted 
uproar. All the bells of Paris rang in joyful 
unison ; no longer with the terror-striking notes of 
the tocsin. Tapestry and flowers decked every 
window. Those who had lost the most were com- 
pelled, by dread of the populace, to exhibit the 
liveliest signs of satisfaction. As a general rule, 
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it might even be known which quarter had suffered 
the most in the massacre by the excess of their 
rejoicings in its result ! The city of Paris voted a 
large sum to be laid out in triumphal pageants— 
which was principally levied among the relatives 
and friends of those whose mangled carcasses 
might be said, without metaphor, to strew the path 
of the conqueror. Master Roman de la Rose was 
at length employed in a manner more suitable to 
his genius than his professional pursuits. He had 
renewed his acquaintance with the Boucherie, and, 
through the influence of its chiefs, obtained the 
office of composing the open-air interludes which 
were to diversify the duke's passage from the 
Bastille of St. Antoine, where he was to make his 
entry, to the Louvre, in which he was expected to 
take up his residence with the queen. 

The open space within the gate, and the fields 
around the ramparts, were covered with an im- 
mense crowd. The bishop of Paris, with all his 
clergy ; the University, with all its scholars ; the 
parliaments and courts of justice, with all their 
judges, counsellors, clerks, and officials ; the pro- 
vost of Paris, with all his civil and military func- 
tionaries, commanded by two lieutenants; the 
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provost of the merchants, with all the guilds and 
crafts of the city arrayed in various liveries, under 
various appropriate banners ; the sheriffs of Paris, 
with their underlings, among whom Capeluche the 
executioner was conspicuous, as the dignity of his 
office demanded : all in robes of estate, furred, 
and richly decorated with official insignia, and 
nearly all on horseback, excepting the dignitaries 
of the University, who bestrode mules: a vast 
rabble, wearing to a man, woman, or child, the 
red sautre of St. Andrew — composed the mass. 
Thanks to the zeal of the Cabochiens and the en- 
thusiasm of Capeluche, there was scarcely a single 
Armagnac among ail the throng ! 

The provost of the merchants had a noble 
present to make the duke, in the shape of a fine 
robe of violet velvet, embroidered in precious 
stones with his devices. The arms of Paris, a 
ship decorated most sumptuously with silken sails 
and ropes, and painted of a beautiful purple colour, 
hung by gilded chains in the gateway of St. 
Antoine. In it were five mermaids, women naked 
to the waists, with long scaly fish tails so inter- 
twisted as to form the letters of the word Paris 5 
who were to be lowered in their aerial barge on 
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the duke's arrival, to offer the congratulations 
of the good city, and utter five separate ha- 
rangues in praise of the fire great virtues in 
which John the Fearless and Isabeau de Bavidre 
were supposed, by the generosity of rhetoric, to 
excel — Justice, Mercy, Chastity, Faith, and Re- 
ligion. 

Most conspicuous among the trades of Paris, 
both by merit and their flaring red garbs, was the 
confraternity of the butchers. All the twenty 
chiefs of the Boucherie were present ; in the midst 
of whom was Simon Caboche, like a general sur- 
rounded by his staff. The dark, brooding, lower- 
ing visage of the Master-Chief was at great odds 
with his gay costume; but even the sister of 
Renaud wore not mourning weeds on this joyous 
occasion. Gules's aspect, however, for one so 
lively by temperament, was singularly clouded and 
anxious. Perhaps this was accounted for by the 
circumstance that she was aiding her father to 
support the enfeebled form of the daughter of Jean 
de Troye. Hu6line was there, arrayed in deep 
mourning. Little of her could be seen ; she was 
closely enveloped in her dark mantle and robe; 
but her manner seemed like that of one new risen 
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from a bed of sickness. And in fact she had not 
long revived from an attack of the Maladie Ar- 
dente; or else the delirious fever of mind that 
preyed upon her was mistaken for it by the medi- 
ciners. 

Among the eminent personages of the Univer- 
sity, certainly the most conspicuous one, in the 
eyes of the people, was Master Perrinet le Clerc. 
He was still in the highest popular favour, the idol 
of the mob, through whom he had constituted 
himself supreme dictator of Paris. In the intoxi- 
cation of revenge and hatred, his deeds so far 
exceeded in atrocity those of all the other leaders, 
that not evenSimonCaboche could dispute the sway 
with him. But Perrinet's natural selfishness pre- 
vented him from ever making a thorough-paced de- 
magogue. He cultivated his dreadful popularity as 
a means of forcing on his own ambitious views, 
which were still directed to the church. In this 
mood, he commanded rather than requested of the 
University the honour of representing it, and of 
delivering its harangue of welcome to the duke. 
He had resumed his scholastic robes, and now ap- 
peared among the doctors, who regarded him with 
mingled horror and fear, prepared to deliver a dis- 
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course in their name, that was to mingle adula- 
tion of the duke with a statement of his own 
services, an ideal of his power, and an allusion to 
the rewards he expected, which, thus enforced, 
would not fail to be understood. Perrinet had 
taken care that the massacre included three pos- 
sessors of the richest bishoprics in France. 

Let us now give a glance at the executioner, 
Capeluche, to whom the transition is easy. It 
seemed that his circumstances were much improved 
by his exertions in the public weal. He was ap- 
parently enabled to gratify his passion for fine 
dress to the highest degree of luxury and splen- 
dour. He was clothed in a farrago of magnificent 
patchwork, the most showy pieces of dress worn 
by various distinguished victims, from which the 
stains of blood were very skilfully obliterated, 
without much damage to the stuffs. There was 
nothing unbecoming Capeluche's position in this 
prodigality of decoration. Besides his dignity as 
executioner of Paris, he commanded a hideous 
band of murderers and plunderers, known by the 
graceful title of the Handmaidens of the Place de 
Gr6ve; and he was the devoted and intimate 
friend of Perrinet le Clerc, to whom his adhesion 
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gave the ascendancy over the rest of the Parisian 
demagogues. 

"How beautiful Monsieur de Paris is ! — I mean, 
in his dress/' said a girl, who was gazing in great 
admiration at Capeluche, to one of her neigh- 
bours. " Ah, they may well say that fine feathers 
make fine birds! He seems to me by far the 
handsomest person present!" 

" And bow gracefully he kills people ! " replied 
her companion. " I saw him bury a Jew alive in 
the Hog Market for spitting at the great image of 
Our Lady at the corner of the Rue des Orfevres. 
And he took him to the grave as politely as if to 
a bath of new milk, which they say my lady, the 
wicked old queen, uses every morning to keep her 
complexion clear!" 

"Dost thou see how they look at me, Loup- 
garou, all the pretty girls?" said Capeluche, put- 
ting his arm affectionately round his varlet's neck. 
" They do not even glance at thee, though thou 
art so much younger! It is because thou didst 
not take my advice in season, because thou art 
evidently a beggar — and there is nothing that 
women hate more than poverty! But why art 
thou so sullen of late, my son, that one never gets 
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a pleasant word or look from thee — though thjr 
face is really not one that needs any addition to 
its ugliness?" 

" Since thou art so rich, why dost thou not let 
me be executioner in thy place?" returned Loup- 
garou, abruptly. 

"Ah, thou art ambitious! — well, it is a high- 
blooded and most princely passion," said Cape- 
luche "I acknowledge that I am rich enough 
for my moderate wants ; but Loupgarou, my child, 
consider, what should I do for amusement if I 
bad nobody to hang, draw, quarter, boil, bury, 
mutilate, rip, and break on the wheel?" 

" But thou dost not even teach me my trade ! 
Thou hast never yet let me behead any one!" said 
Loupgarou, ferociously. 

" Ill-humoured thing ! — why, thou art so awk- 
ward, thou wouldst disgrace our whole profes- 
sion," said Capeluche, playfully chuckling his 
assistant's shapeless chin. " And let me add, in 
confidence, my child, thou never wilt be fit to 
hold the office of executioner of Paris, where the 
people are such excellent judges! Bear that in 
mind, and, if thou hast any secret hopes against 
me, cease to cherish them ! Thou art only fit to 
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be hangman in some petty bailliewick or country 
town, where, provided you get a man's head off, 
nobody cares how ! " 

"It shall be seen!" muttered Loupgarou, be- 
tween his fangs. 

" Undoubtedly it shall be seen, sir! — you are 
speaking of my grand interlude at the Boucherfe?" 
said Roman de la Rose, who was bustling through 
the crowd, and scarcely noticed who spoke, in the 
absorption of his vanity. " It is certain that my 
redoubted lord will be highly grati6ed by the 
spectacle ! How delighted I am with the appear- 
ance of the mermaids! I had a thousand can- 
didates for the honour of representing them ! But 
the duke is so amorous and gentle a prince that it 
is no wonder ! he may take a fancy to one of them, 
or to them all — especially considering the novelty 
of the scaly tails ! — he must want novelty, he is 
such a rover, the good duke! And no wonder 
the women like him ! I doubt, after all, if Venus 
so greatly preferred Adonis to Mars ! What say 
you, ladies? Ah, you laugh; that is enough?" 

"But is there to be a giant at the Boucherie, 
messire? And will it not frighten one too much?" 
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said one of the girls that were giggling, with per- 
fect simplicity. 

" Of course there is to be a giant at the Bou- 
cherie ! " replied Roman ; " but first the duke has 
to see a lovely representation of the late massacre, 
in the square of the Ch&telet, and all our brave 
Maillotins are to appear with their maces and 
knives, and dance a delightful measure with wheat- 
sheafs in their hands to signify how plenty and 
peace are restored to Paris ! The giant is to 
represent the English, and St. Andrew is to come 
out of a sly corner, and kill him, after a fine 
' combat, and you all know how exhilarating that 
is, ladies ? I forgot to mention the castle before 
the Boucherie, painted all over like jasper, which 
the giant is to besiege — but you will all know it 
by the word Rouen over the battlements ! And 
then St. Andrew is to be crowned with roses, and 
he is to make his horse — a real live horse, ladies ! 
— kneel, while he presents it to the duke, with 
a handsome speech, prophesying that he shall 
expel the English from France with such losses 
that they will never dare to come back again! 
Do not blame me if you find the Miracle Play at 
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the Palais insupportably dull! I have no share 
in it ! But at the Louvre I appear again, and all 
is brilliant! My young virgins, a thousand in 
number, all in white, and linked by chains of 
flowers, will come out to welcome the queen home 
to her royal abode ! They will sing in chorus 
the sweetest verses that ever were composed ! No, 
not quite! I must not say that before Mademoi- 
selle Hueline de Troye ! " 

"The fool!" muttered Simon Caboche, while 
all eyes were turned on the minstreless, directed 
by the superfluous homage of Roman de la Rose. 
But at this instant a flourish of trumpets from the 
summit of the Gate of St. Antoine saluted the 
first appearance of the Duke of Burgundy's 
array. All became restless anxiety and expect- 
ation. 

u Courage, Hueline! — John cannot, and shall 
not, refuse us the justice we ask!" said Caboche 
to the mournful figure beside him. "The mur- 
derer of your father and of my son ! — he cannot 
refuse us his head. And he is in yonder keep! 
Aha, Sir Provost, we shall find some other way 
than storming the Bastille, as you bade us, to win 
him!" 
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Huelme made no reply, though she evidently 
strove to utter some words, that died away in 
murmurs. 

The tramp of a numerous cavalry was now dis- 
tinctly audible in the plain beyond the Gate of 
St. Antoine. But it was not the etiquette to open 
it until the duke applied for admittance in person. 
It seemed, however, that the prince had arrived, 
somewhat unusually, at the head of his squadrons, 
for a loud rapping of lances at the portal solicited 
attention, and a herald formally required the Pa- 
risians to receive the queen-regent and the Duke 
of Burgundy within the walls of Paris. The gates 
were quickly opened by the Veau de Bar, who 
rode forward with all his soldiery, and occupied 
the archway. He retained the keys, which were 
placed on a crimson cushion, and alighted as if to 
present them to the duke, an honour usually re- 
served for the kings of France. 

But the duke was not there. To the general 
surprise, the six hundred burghers of Paris, clad 
in purple mantles with white hoods, who had 
ridden out to meet him, presented themselves, 
headed by the Lord of L'Isle Adam and a squadron 
of knights. According to etiquette, they ought 
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to have arrived the last, as hosts escorting an 
honoured guest into the house. They had so 
very dejected and astonished a look that the pro- 
vost's question as to what had happened was 
generally repeated in the visages of the spectators. 

" My lord the duke likes not these white hoods ! 
They remind him too much of his own rebels of 
Flanders, but I trust were not assumed out of 
any insolence ?" replied L'Isle Adam, very sternly. 
" Nevertheless, Provost, he thinks you are remiss 
to suffer it, and, being displeased at such signs, 
commands that his vanguard shall be admitted ere 
he will venture among so rude and turbulent a 
people, that even on a day of rejoicing they can- 
not but wear the ensign of rebellion in his sight ! " 

"It was by no contrivance or sufferance of 
mine, messire! ,> replied the Vau de Bar, with a 
smile that wrenched his whole visage in the effort 
to suppress it. " I have as many masters as there 
are costermongers in Paris ! But I cannot think 
that any ill was meant by those who set the 
tailors at work on white hoods; wherefore, not only 
the duke's vanguard, but his whole army, may 
enter Paris at pleasure ! " 

This permission, eagerly echoed by the provost 
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of the merchants, the doctors, and the chiefs of 
all the guilds, excepting that of the butchers, was 
as eagerly accepted. The butchers themselves 
were silent; and Lisle Adam and his knights 
continued their advance, clearing the way with a 
rough violence and rapidity that amazed and dis- 
ordered the mob. They perceived, too, with sur- 
prise, that these friendly squadrons took up such 
positions among the populace, and along the whole 
route to the Louvre, that they could not have 
taken more precaution had the city still been 
Armagnac. 

An endless line of foot soldiers followed, chiefly 
archers, who marched only two abreast under 
pretence of moving with greater facility, but pos- 
sibly with an intention of impressing the Parisians 
with a formidable idea of their number. Fond as 
they were of military display, the populace were 
wearied at the long array with which their beloved 
duke thought it necessary to precede his entry. 
But at last the archers passed with all their flags and 
endless crossbows; pikemen followed; fresh masses 
of knights and men-at-arms; a body of Swiss 
spearmen and German lanzkenets, whose exact 
discipline greatly surprised and daunted the gazers, 
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until finally the expected duke and queen came in 
sight. 

A canopy of purple satin, richly sown with 
fleur-de-lys, was held as a covering over both, 
large as the ceiling of a good-sized chamber. The 
queen was borne in a litter of gold damask, while 
her potent ally rode besidq it on a war-horse of 
extraordinary size and fiery spirit Its trappings 
were covered with foam, and its head was always 
either tossed high in the air or between its fore 
feet. Yet the duke governed it with perfect ease, 
for he was held to be one of the best knights of 
all France. But the trappings were so singular 
that they commanded much of the public atten- 
tion. They were adorned with heraldic paintings 
representing the labours of Hercules, not the least 
of which was his strangulation of the hydra, the 
said hydra being fairly marked with the word — 
Paris ! 

The duke himself was of lofty and massive 
person; so broadly and powerfully set, indeed, 
that the effect of his stature, when in peaceful 
raiment, was greatly diminished. But in armour, 
in which he was now cased from head to foot, he 
had a very warlike and majestic appearance. His 
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countenance was handsome, though with a mix- 
ture of truculence and sensuality in its expression 
not altogether pleasing to the observer. It was 
very rough in complexion with exposure in the chase, 
and darkened in Eastern warfare, else it was natu- 
rally fair and florid, as in most of his race, and as 
was testified by, his red-tinted hair and beard. He 
carried his own standard of St. Andrew on the 
point of his lance, as if insinuating the manner of 
his entry into Paris, and was armed so completely, 
that he did indeed rather seem a victorious general, 
entering a subdued city, than a friend and welcome 

ally. 

The queen reclined on her litter, gorgeous as a 
Hindoo goddess in her robes. Of tall and stately 
person, her exceeding pride and lofty demeanour 
seemed to elevate it to the gigantic. Or it might 
be the effect of the towering head-gear she wore, 
of cloth of gold, richly bejewelled, half a yard 
high, broadening as it mounted, and terminating 
in a diadem of blazing points. The rest of her 
garb was of gold damask tissue, with crimson- 
velvet fleur-de-lys, and a royal mantle of purple, 
lined with ermine. Her neck was bare, and her 
bosom open almost to the girdle, according to the 
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liberal fashion she had herself introduced into 
France, Its German whiteness was one of the 
articles of her unpopularity with the Parisian 
women, who related and believed the most extra- 
ordinary legends of her amorous propensities. 
Her features were large, but well cut, like those of 
an Egyptian sphinx. She held a sceptre in her 
hand, and the fierce disdain and haughtiness with 
which she entered Paris rendered unnecessary the 
inscription on the frame of the canopy, an- 
nouncing to all who could read that she was Ma- 
dame Isabeau, Queen and Regent of France. 

There was another personage in the litter, whose 
timid and retiring attitude would have screened 
her from observation but for the magnificence of 
her attire. It was the Princess Catherine, in a 
robe of ermine, trimmed with large pearls, with a 
little diadem of the same virgin shell surmounting 
the long waves of her silken locks ;. a richer orna- 
ment than all her mother's gems. 

Trumpeters, heralds, knights, and a numerous 
retinue of ladies on horseback surrounded the 
royal litter, behind which stretched an interminable 
line of 8 pears and banners. Hie Parisians began 
to remember, with vague misgivings, their old 
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offences against this haughty princess. And there 
was certainly much more of bitter reminiscence, 
than of present cordiality, in the few stiff bends 
of her massive tiara, with which Isabeau acknow- 
ledged their shouts of welcome. The demeanour 
of the duke was also stern and chilling, and, almost 
involuntarily, the joyful uproar died away in mur- 
murs of discontent and disquiet. At this period 
it might have been observed that the duke glanced 
reproachfully and impatiently at his favourite and 
now inseparable councillor, Sir Pierre de Giac, 
who rode closely beside him, in a peaceful garb 
of orange-tawny velvet. 

" Sir, hold on thus, or you come to Paris only 
to obey its ragamuffin chiefs!" whispered the 
minister, stooping as if to arrange the tassels of 
the duke's mantle. 

John the Fearless towered austerely in his sad- 
dle, and continued his progress. By this time, 
all who had any share in the ceremonial of wel- 
come were in bustling movement. The mermaids 
fluttered in their ship; the Veau de Bar snatched the 
keys of St. Antoine, and pushed on to present 
them; Roman murmured to himself in ecstasy 
the verses his fishy women were to utter ; Perrinet 
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purfled himself in his scholar's mantle; Caboche 
jogged Hu61ine, as if he thought she was asleep; 
the Bishop of Paris and his clergy moved on, un- 
covering their glittering relics; Gules's bosom panted 
with expectation, and all the spectators were on 
tiptoe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BETROTHAL. 



The duke, and the princesses whom he escorted, 
had now reached the gate of St. Antoine. Trum- 
pets brayed and drums rolled on all sides, and the 
cannoneers of the Bastille succeeded very skilfully 
in discharging two mighty culverins that decked 
its walls. But it was plain that the people shouted 
with half breath. The cries of a Vive Bour- 
gogne!" were short and scattered, and only a 
single voice shouted "Vive Madame Isabeau!" 
It was the polished Capeluche, unwilling that a 
lady should pass without some tribute of respect. 
The circumstance raised a peal of laughter among 
the variable populace that heard it, and their mirth 
mingled indecorously with the words of homage 
pronounced by the Veau de Bar, as he knelt at 
the duke's stirrup, to present to him the keys of 
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his charge. The provost stammered, and became 
confused. 

" It is enough ! " interrupted Duke John. " It 
was because we believed your lance longer than 
your tongue, provost, that we put Paris into your 
charge — until our lady regent the queen's pleasure 
was known — to whom we now present these keys, 
your present, with our humble duty and alle- 
giance/' 

"We purpose to do all by your advice, fair 
brother; therefore, what you have done, we have 
done!" said Isabeau, graciously raising herself 
from her satin pillows, and touching the massive 
keys with her sceptre. " Therefore keep these 
keys, Sir Guy de Bar; and keep them better than 
those who were wardens of St. Germain from the 
Armagnac traitors ! And let our good people of 
Paris understand, that henceforth we will suffer 
no disorders of any sort, nor any other rule in 
Paris but such as we ourself, by authority of our 
lord the king, shall appoint." 

" Marry, then, lady ! you will have a good many 
of us to put from usurped offices!" replied the 
provost. 

" Who are those, provost, that pretend to autho- 
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rity in Paris other than that we have given to 
you?" said the duke, in a loud, offended tone, 
which subdued a rising murmur into silence. 

" Sir, there are some half dozen in Paris whose 
whisper will go farther than my shout !" replied 
the provost. " There are priests and clerks 
who meddle much more with my business than 
with their own — Master Perrinet le Clerc, for 
one!" 

" It is true, I have some sway with the poorer 
sort, messire, which I trust I have ever used in 
your grace's service ! " said Perrinet, boldly push- 
ing forward, and the University followed him in a 
flock. ' 

"This is the Armagnac scholar that betrayed 
his fellows!" said deGiac, with significance. "He 
hath done good service indeed ! — he grudged not 
his own father's blood in your cause, and he is 
now king of the mob of Paris." 

" Nay, sir ! tribune of the people of Paris," 
said the scholar, modestly. 

"What! is this the rogue who harangued the 
people against us, that day our peace was pro- 
claimed in Paris, in spite of all hinderance?" re- 
turned the duke. 
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u The same, my lord ; the very same ! " said de 
Giac, emphatically. 

" Thou hast then done well for thyself to do us 
some service in the meantime!** said John the 
Fearless, raising his vizor, and displaying a fierce 
and angry countenance. " But not even to deny 
us thy father's blood ! — Go to, we will have no 
such servitors ! — What reward canst thou expect 
for parricide?" 

" At least — at least — the bishopric of Evreux ! " 
gasped Perrinet le Clerc, this single thought sur- 
viving the general confusion of his ideas. 

" The bishopric of Evreux ! " repeated de Giac, 
incredulously. "Thou who canst never become 
a priest — who canst not even remain a clerk of the 
Sorbonne! Scholar, there is blood on thy ves- 
ture; it is impossible!" 

" And thy father's blood ! — Faugh, thou smellest 
of Cain, the fratricide thou didst style me!" ex- 
claimed the duke. " Begone from our sight! 
Hide thee in some melancholy cloister, and repent 
at thy leisure, for we command thee to quit Paris, 
and never again to be seen within its walls, under 
penalty of suffering the full chastisement which 
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thy life of blasphemy, irreligion, and treason, has 
too long deserved !" 

Perrinet le Clerc sat absolutely petrified on his 
mule : his rigidity even communicated itself to the 
animal, and he held its head so upright and fixed 
in the air, that the duke could not refrain from a 
loud hoarse laugh. It may be imagined whether 
the oration the scholar had prepared slipped from his 
memory or not; especially when Simon Caboche 
joined in the mirth of the jovial duke! 

" He is well gone ; I never liked his fellow- 
ship ! " said Simon, gleefully, and stepping cheer- 
fully forward. " But I trust your grace will 
remember me to another purpose, for we are 
ancient friends." 

" Know you this man, my lord?" said de Gia<5, 
with an impressive glance at the duke, and 
himself pretending not to recognise the Master- 
Chief. 

" He ! — who art thou, Simon?" said Duke John, 
rather thrown off his guard. " Nay, we remember 
him not! What is thy name, companion ?" 

" It little boots to know, since it will end with 
me ! " returned Caboche, much surprised. 
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" Sir, this is the Master-Chief of the Boucherie, 
and commander of the milice royale!" said de 
Giac, with occult significance, after a pause. 

" Ay, truly ! — we had forgotten," said the duke, 
hastily. " Master Simon, we are bounden to you; 
but since we are here in person, and take on us 
the government of this good city of Paris, we 
have no farther occasion for your service, nor for 
those of the milice royale, whom we command, 
with all convenient speed, to return the arms they 
borrowed to the fortresses of the Bastille and 
Louvre ! " 

" The constable, that is rotten, said no more to 
us! — what means this?" said Caboche, scarcely 
able to believe in his own senses. 

" He said — but I will do ! " returned John the 
Fearless. " Look that you bring me your arms 
to the Bastille before to-morrow's sunrise, or we 
will come ourselves and seek them in the Bou- 
cherie, Master-Chief!" 

" It shall not be your grace's first visit there, 
though it might chance to be your last!" said 
Simon, with dogged firmness. "I have lost so 
much in your service, Duke John, that I can lose 
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but little more. Yet shall you have the arms on 
condition that you grant me a reward for my toils 
and losses (I have lost four sons, all my sons !) 
which it shall not much trouble you to yield, and 
which is all that I demand,! " 

" Ask what thou wilt other than the continu- 
ance of thy ruffians' mastery in Paris, and *tis 
thine, Simon ! " said the duke, somewhat remorse- 
fully. " We know that we owe thee much, too 
much ! Is this plump little wench thy daughter, 
and wouldst thou. have us dowry her with her 
brother's inheritance in the Boucherie?" 

" Heaven forbid that a woman should inherit in 
the Boucherie, that our old customs should be 
broken ! w ejaculated Simon Caboche. " Neither 
hath she any loving fool to need a dowry to wed 
her withal!" 

" So plump and smooth a partridge, and never 
a mate?" returned Duke John. "I will not 
believe it ! Speak, pretty one ! hast thou nothing 
to ask us in behalf of any good-looking lad of 
thine own years, for we make no mis-matches 
without reasons of policy in the matter?" 

" I would humbly implore, beseech, of your 
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highness' s grace — the life of a poor Armagnac 
prisoner, whom I would set free, in our Lady of 
Mercy's name ! " faltered Gules Cabophe. 

"Peace, fool! — mercy on an Armagnac !" 
exclaimed Simon. " Let my prayer be heard first, 
at all events, since thou art such a milky, sucking- 
calf! Nay, speak, Hu61ine! it is thy part to 
speak ! He slew thy betrothed — he baked thy 
father alive in the dungeons of the Chatelet! 
Demand justice on the murderer's head ! " 

" I do, I do ! — but say not I slew my father ! " 
murmured Hu61ine, and then she shrieked aloud, 
" Justice, vengeance ! — on the Chevalier Sau- 
vage ! " 

" Draw back her hood — the damsel's voice is 
very faint," said the duke, as Hueline knelt at 
his stirrup; and Gules removed her wimple. 
Hueline's countenance was marvellously pale, but 
the duke, well skilled in female beauty, was struck 
with it. 

"It is the minstreless of the Boucherie; the 
damsel that was betrothed to Renaud Caboche; 
the daughter of Jean de Troye!" said de Giac, 
coldly, but gazing intently at the supplicant. 
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"She hath some reason, methinks, your grace 
will deem, to ask vengeance?" 

" The minstreless of the Boucherie ! the poor 
scholar of the parvis ! — By St Andrew, we desired 
to do no one in Paris recompense but her, nor 
do we owe so much to any one ! " said the duke, 
eagerly. " Ask what thou wilt, damsel de Troye; 
we know not that thing in our gift we can re- 
fuse !" 

"Then, sir duke, give us the head of a false 
Armagnac confined in yonder fortress, — of the 
Chevalier Sauvage ! " said Caboche, triumphantly. 

" A bitter enemy to your grace — the knight who 
defended the Ch&telet so long!" said de Giac. 
" You may well grant this prayer, my lord, for he 
surrendered without condition, and deserves to die, 
for many treasons ! " 

"The Chevalier Sauvage!" said Isabeau de 
Bavi^re, for the first time interfering in the 
dialogue. "Daughter, was that the fair knight 
whom you commended to our kindness?" 

"For his loyalty — and devotion!" said the 
princess, faintly. 

" Heaven thank your highness for those gentle 
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words ! bat I am here to abide the punishment of 
whatever treasons and murthers can be justly 
.urged against me," said the indignant tones of 
Owen Tudor; and a knight, in complete armour, 
rode forward, raised his helmet, and, bending 
deeply to the queen and princess, turned and 
wrathfully confronted the whole mass of the 
Cabochiens. 

" It is my prisoner — whom I now resign to the 
good clemency of my lord the duke!" said the 
Veau de Bar. 

"Give him to mine, Duke John, and we are 
quits ! " persevered Simon Caboche. 

"Troth! if he murdered thy son, and broiled 
Jean de Troye in the Chatelet, we see not where- 
fore we should refuse ! " said the duke, but a little 
irresolutely, for he was probably not unacquainted 
with the circumstances. 

" I slew them not ; all the saints forbid ! I 
would have hazarded my own life to save either ! " 
exclaimed Owen, vehemently. " I defended jny 
life against Renaud Caboche, but he was slain by 
Perrinet le Feron ! And they murdered Jean de 
Troye, who lighted the faggots and pitch in the 
dungeons to destroy me — not I, not I ! " 
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"It is madness to think otherwise !" said 
Isabeau, after a favourable survey of the young 
warrior's personal attributes. " And, by my fay, 
the knight*s good courage in guarding our daughter, 
when St. Pol was stormed, merits some thanks. 
Fair cousin, we will that you should yield him to 
us as our , prisoner, and he shall have a light ran- 
som." 

"Justice! vengeance ! * again shrieked Hueline, 
piercingly. 

" Why, damsel ! wouldst thou undo thine own 
work?" said the puzzled Veau de Bar. "My 
lord, it was solely by the advice and counsel of 
this damsel that I was enabled to save the prisoners 
oftheChatelet!" 

" Justice . . . for my father ! " sighed Hueline, 
shuddering back from the astonished gaze of 
Simon Caboche. 

" Methinks I can reach the justice of this case 
Tby a rare expedient of mine own!" said the Duke 
of Burgundy with sudden animation. " It cannot 
justly be said that this knight hath deprived thee 
of either, yet shall he prove to thee a husband — 
and a father, too, no doubt! He is a handsome 
lad, but I deem thou art a goodly woman to look 
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at, when thou hast a little blood in thy cheeks. 
He is a knight, but doubtless of some lineage not 
so far above thine but that a good dowry can level 
the difference ! I will give it. What sayst thou, 
Sir Owen ! wilt thou wed the damsel and become 
my knight ? And will not a whole man please 
thee better, maiden, than his head?" 

And now the duke had no longer any reason 
for his comment on Hu61ine's colourlessness. Her 
cheeks suffused with as rich a tint as light in a 
goblet of red wine, and her eyes were raised with 
mad eagerness towards Owen — her hands clasped 
unconsciously in the passion of her supplication ! 

" Wed her ! the false traitress ! the murderess, 
the massacress!" exclaimed Owen, all whose ad* 
verse sentiments were unconsciously kindled by 
the address of John the Fearless. "Sir duke! 
in mine own land, my lineage is lofty and stainless 
as the descendant of throneless kings may boast! 
I will not wed your pitiless plotter! — rather I 
' yield me to the knives of her Cabochiens. Neither 
will I ever betray the cause I serve — I cannot, 
and I will not be your knight.'* 

u Then remain our prisoner, and by this token ! * 
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said the queen, throwing one of her massive gold 
chains over the young knight's neck. " Sir and 
brother, do you give him to us ?" 

" Take him — and teach him courtesy, madame 
and sister ! " replied the duke. " But cheer thee up, 
minstreless! thou seest we are rejected too. Tut, 
we despair not to get thee a better husband and 
ourselves as good a knight ! Hearken all : we do 
endow this damsel with our fief of the Isle Bou- 
chard — for it something jingles with the name 
of the Boucherie — and is worth her acceptance — 
a prince's ransom only could purchase it, damsel. 
And now raise thine eyes and look around among 
the young bachelors and nobles of my court, and 
choose for thyself; I'll warrant, there's never a 
fellow to this churlish knight that thou shouldst 
fear a second refusal ! " 

HuSline indeed raised her eyes, in which the 
dry fire of her half-extinguished malady seemed to 
glow with strange fervour. An instant they rested 
on the Chevalier Sauvage, whose face was averted 
towards Madame Catherine, listening to some 
low sweet words, such as she dared to utter in her 
haughty mother's hearing !. And then they fell by 
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the merest hazard on de Giac, who was bending 
towards her with a strong expression of compassion 
and interest. 

" Nay, sir, it would little become me — to woo 
unwooed!" she said, with remarkable firmness 
and distinctness. " But — on the night when your 
Burgundians entered Paris, when I had no dowry 
to tempt, when destruction was possibly at hand, 
when I least of all deserved it !— Messire de Giac 
offered me his hand in marriage! If I take it 
now, will he withdraw it?" 

" De Giac ! " echoed the duke in utter astonish- 
ment, gazing at the lean and now vehemently 
excited politician, who dismounted and offered his 
hand, kneeling in his fine orange-tawny velvet on 
the muddy way ! 

" Yes, de Giac ! " repeated Hu61ine, mechanically 
giving hers. 

"Wilt thou bless the marriage, Caboche, since 
no better can be done?" said the duke, merrily. 
" Come, thou wert ever of a jovial turn — and thou 
seest there was a little plot in the great one ! De 
Giac, never did I deem thee such a politician as 
now! With what sorcery hast thou bewitched 
her?" 
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"Let me bless her, then!" said the thunder- 
struck Master-Chief. " Renaud had a good escape 
from thee, Hu61ine, though into his bloody grave! 
Be not afraid ! — Perrinet's mother did not cur^e 
thee, nor will I ! — Do thou to thy new friends only 
what thou hast done to thine old ones, and I for- 
give thee ! — Come, Gules, let us go home ! " 

"First, let ine have my boon — one poor 
prisoner's life! — the life of Rhys ap Goronwy!" 
sobbed poor Gules, reduced at last to despera- 
tion. 

" There is no need, sweetheart ! I am here," said 
the squire, in the first French he had ever spoken, 
'and blushingly advancing from a crowd of men- 
at-arms. 

"Come, Caboche! cheer up, man; this is an- 
other case of true love ! let it be rewarded," said 
the duke, secretly touched, it might be, with his 
old comrade's heaped-up measure of affliction. 
"This tight lad shall take a French name; we 
will call him Caboche in a royal patent, and he 
shall live to be Master-Chief; and I will hold your 
first grandson at baptism, and we will call him 
Renaud ! >J 

" Marry, since rewards are falling in such thick 
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showers, I will hold up my head with the rest ! " 
said the executioner, Capeluche, as Simon Caboche 
turned silently away. He had long been im- 
patient, and now advanced with an air of grace- 
ful familiarity. " Your grace hath not forgot- 
ten me, at least; nor, I trust, hath Messire de 
Giac?" 

" No, friend ! — this is the rogue, assassin, rob- 
ber, accomplice, and murtherer, of whom I told 
your highness it would be necessary to make an 
example ! " replied de Giac, with perfect calm- 
ness. 

"Frontless vassal! — truly thou hast deprived 
me, with thy murderous hands, of all the means 
by which I purposed to obtain possession of the 
Armagnac castles and towns !" said the duke, 
with a sudden ferocity. " Neither didst thou con- 
tent thyself with murdering our enemies — but 
many innocent persons — but women and children 
— have fallen victims to thy savage thirst for 
blood! Faugh, he smells of death more rankly 
than a ploughed churchyard ! Is there any here 
can take a head off? — If so, bear him to the Place 
de Gr&ve, and let the wild beasts there behold 
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what justice we intend henceforth to administer in 
Paris ! " 

" I can, my lord!" said Loupgarou, eagerly 
stepping forward. 

" Thou canst not ! — my child, thou knowest 
thou hast never beheaded any one ! " said Cape- 
luche, scarcely able to believe that he was awake. 

" I will begin with thine ! " returned the ap- 
prentice. 

" Do so, and be executioner of Paris in his 
place," said the duke. 

" Capeluche ! join thy hands to mine! — and we 
will yet see who is master of Paris ! Caboche, 
wilt thou aid?" shouted Perrinet le Clerc, now 
utterly reckless and desperate. 

" Scholar ! wilt thou knit hands with him who 
slew thy mother ? " yelled Loupgarou. " Sir scholar, 
he killed her: if you doubt me, search in his 
house in the Cour des Miracles ! You will find 
your father's coffers buried in his cellar!" 

€€ They are forfeit to the state; they belonged to 
an Armagnac; go and seize them," said de Giac, 
with great tranquillity. " You are on your good 
behaviour, Master Perrinet le Clerc ! " 
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" And now will it please your great highnesses 
to move on to the Louvre? the angels will be for- 
getting their verses at the bridge of the Ch&telet?" 
groaned Roman de la Rose, who was insensible 
to every thing but the glory of his exhibition. 

" No, we will not stir from the Bastille till we 
have seen that all our commands are obeyed !" 
returned the duke, ferociously. " Our sister may 
proceed meanwhile to St. Pol, to speak with the 
king, and crave leave for us to present our duty ! 
Take your prisoner with you, lady ; and, de Giac, 
offer your bride the shelter of our fortress, till we 
can make her more solemnly yours ! Squire and 
damsel, follow your angry sire, but get wedded on 
the way ! Go to your cloisters, Perrinet ! — and, 
Loupgarou, hasten and strike your first blow, as 
executioner of Paris, on this grinning horseleech's 
neck." 



" Art thou not surprised to see how things hap- 
pen, master?" said Loupgarou, as he attended 
Capeluche up the scaffold of the Place de Gr£ve, 
amidst an immense mass of gazers, disappointed 
of the expected recreations in the other parts of 
the town. 
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" Not in the least, my son; things cannot help 
themselves; they happen — that is all," said the 
philosophic Capeluche. " But I still maintain 
thou dost not know how to sever a head properly; 
— for example, thou wilt make a botch of mine — 
and I am now sorry that I never taught thee! 
Alas, what practice thou mightst have had in the 
time of the massacre! — and thou didst nothing 
but cut throats. — I am not in the least surprised. 
I never trusted any human being but thee — and 
thou hast betrayed me. That is as it should be. 
Besides, thou art ambitious : I am ambitious, too. 
Had I not been executioner of Paris, I should 
have been, perhaps, a famous soldier ! I owe thee 
no grudge, Loupgarou, and, to prove it, I will de- 
vote my last minutes to that instruction I have 
too long neglected. I will teach thee how to be- 
head a man to admiration ! " 

" I am strong ; I will strike — that is enough ! " 
returned the varlet. 

" Strength is nothing — it is skill that is re- 
quired," replied Capeluche ; and for the first time 
his tones became mournful as he added, " I must 
part with these flowing ringlets, which the women 
admire so much ! Nothing dulls the stroke of the 
axe so much as hair/ 9 
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44 But art thou not afraid, Capeluche — art 
thou really not afraid — thou that hast committed 
so many murders that thou canst not truly answer 
how many when they question thee in the other 
world?" said Loupgarou, after roughly completing 
this operation. 

" That is all in my favour ; I will say I have 
a short memory/' replied Capeluche. " My child, 
I have seen too much of death to fear it! — I think 
my ringlets are pretty cleanly gone; straighten 
down my doublet — be always careful to do that. 
Thou wilt not always have so long a neck as mine 
to sunder ! I must now kneel — and by etiquette I 
should have a confessor — but, as there is none at 
hand, it matters not ! I will now speak for thee as 
a friend and master should. Parisians ! do not 
judge your new executioner by this first attempt. 
He has good will — rbut good will is not all in our 
profession. Above all, do not judge him by 
comparison; I was born an executioner, he be- 
came one by chance ; for, if I had not taken a 
fancy to him and saved him from the wheel, 
he would not have been here this day to assist 
in my last moments ! — My dear child, art thou 
ready?" 

VOL. III. p 
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" Yea, " said Loupgarou, holding up his axe 
with both hands, and quivering with eagerness. 
*' It is all envy ! — Let the Parisians judge me by 
this first effort!" 

" I am content," said Capeluche. u Either way, 
I shall be a gainer. I have only one thing more 
to say, and then I will lay my neck nicely on the 
block — but I must whisper it." And putting his 
lips to Loupgarou's ear, he continued : u After all, 
I think thou wilt some day remember me with 
tenderness — I have been a father to thee, for I 
loved thee — and, if thou wouldst offer the only 
consolation possible to my memory, take some 
good season to inform the wife of Messire de Giac 
*— the wife, look ye — that it was he who ordered 
the removal of her father to the dungeons of the 
Chatelet: wilt thou, child?" 

"I will," replied Loupgarou. 

" I leave thee my blessing, then ; and now let 
me try the block," said Gapeluche, stretching his 
head over the billet—" bend my neck first to learn 

where the stroke should " -But at this point 

his over-eager apprentice Suddenly let the blow 
fall without attending to the anatomy so as to 
select a joint. 
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"Ah, villain! did I not say so?" screamed 
Capeluche, in agony. 

"And said I not that it is all strength, after 
all?" said Loupgarou, completing his office with a 
stroke that severed not only his master's neck, but 
the block too. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE MINSTRELESS. 

The Duke of Burgundy insisted on giving the 
feast that was to celebrate the marriage of his 
favourite minister; and, farther to grace the nup- 
tials, Isabeau de Bavi&re and her court deigned to 
accept an invitation to attend them. 

In the scorn of his triumph, de Giac himself, 
at his betrothed's request, desired that Owen Tudor 
would officiate as one of his bride-knights, in 
token of reconciliation, and that Hueline acquitted 
him of the crimes laid to his charge by the 
Cabochiens. And Owen Tudor consented ! The 
duke hurried on the preparations, for he desired 
to give the Parisians something to talk about 
and to stare at, after the discomfiture of their 
chieftains. 

The wedding-day came, and Owen was, of course, 
in the train of the bridegroom's men who went to 
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bring him to church from the Bastille, where he 
resided with the duke. The bride was to be 
attended by the queen herself, who had graciously 
signified her pleasure to that effect, and, according 
to etiquette, would arrive at Ndtre Dame, where 
the ceremony was to be performed, shortly after 
the bridegroom. 

De Giac was finely dressed. The withered and 
wiry statesman looked almost handsome in the 
flush of his triumph and joy, and his garb would 
have set off a more ungainly person to advantage. 
The magnificent taste of Isabeau presided over it. 
It is true that it was the occasion of a bitter jest 
from Le Joyeux, the duke's fool. " Ay, indeed," 
quoth he, after an attentive survey of the bride- 
groom's splendour, " it is meat that needs a rich 
sauce ! " And a rich sauce it was ! Violet and 
silver satin were the hose that fitted de Giac's long 
but not very fleshy limbs. His short boots, that 
came just above the ankles, were of the same 
colours reversed, and beautifully beaten with gold. 
His short cut doublet was of yellow satin, richly 
embroidered with his own arms and those of the 
Duke of Burgundy, in compliment to his gene- 
rous master. His sleeves and mantle were of one 
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piece, the former hanging almost to the ground in 
vast triangular points, and all declared that so 
gorgeous a robe was never beheld, save in the lays 
of fairyland. It was of scarlet velvet, but the 
ground was almost lost in the richness of the 
ornaments; a present from the Duke of Burgundy, 
who received it, as one well worthy of a prince, 
from the town of Ghent, when it came most hum- 
bly and dutifully (attended by an escort of thirty 
thousand spearmen) to request the continuance 
of certain privileges. Over all this, let us scat- 
ter the insignia of various orders of knighthood; 
hang at his girdle the key which he carried as 
grand-master of the duke's household; put a hat 
about half the height of a modern one, turned up 
in front with a cluster of diamonds for a button, 
on the bridegroom's head; an enormous nosegay 
of sumptuous flowers in his hand — and you have 
Messire de Giac, on the only happy day of his 
life. 

The chapel was richly adorned which was ap- 
propriated to the ceremony in N6tre Dame. The 
priests themselves took an interest in the Min- 
streless of the Boucherie. Wreaths of flowers 
garlanded the black old Gothic arches of the 
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chapel; the floor was strewed with rosemary, save 
where the duke and his royal guests were to stand, 
which was covered with wrought velvet. The 
sun took pleasure in decking the pomp, and flamed 
in at the great rose-window with a splendour that 
diffused itself more solemnly throughout the 
church. The altar was decked in golden plate 
and ornaments, and hung with white velvet ; in 
the centre shone a lamb darting long rays of light 
— the Lamb of peace and consolation to man- 
kind. 

When the bridegroom and bis attendants ar- 
rived in this chapel, the sacristy behind the altar 
was open, and revealed other preparations in pro- 
gress. The Bishop of Paris, surrounded by a 
court of hk clergy, in their festival robes, sat 
laughing and chatting amidst a bustle of golden 
censers, white-garbed clerks, and a concourse of 
cross-bearers, vergers, pages, and other ecclesias- 
tical retinue. 

According to French nuptial etiquette, which 
required the bridegroom to seem the more impa- 
tient of the two (and, in this case, he undoubtedly 
was), de Giac was the first to arrive in the chapel. 
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The livery which the bridegroom had given to his 
knights was all of white satin and silver, with 
skyblue ribands and mantles. Owen was distin- 
guished among the train by the beauty of his per- 
son, and by a chain of the finest gold round his 
wrist and neck, with which sign it pleased Isabeau 
to mark him as her prisoner. •-■ ■ 

In this array, the bridegroom and his men 
awaited the arrival of the bride and her attendants. 
The necessary interval elapsed, and then they came ! 
To do the bride the more honour, the duke himself 
deigned to act as her father, and escorted her 
from the Bastille. Midway from the Louvre the 
queen and her ladies joined them on horseback; 
and, by way of crowning favour, it was announced 
that the Princess Catherine, and certain youthful 
damsels of the court, would officiate as bridesmaids. 
With this most honourable escort, the betrothed 
bride entered the chapel of Notre Dame. There 
might have been something in the princess's man- 
ner, or even in her smile, that convinced Owen 
it was necessary for him to look cheerful indeed, 
if he would dissipate all suspicion on the part of 
the damsel of France. Else, until this moment, 
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it must be allowed that he did not look parti- 
cularly happy. 

Luckily, the queen and her daughter entered 
first, for Owen was completely taken by surprise 
when Hu61ine followed, leaning on the arm of the 
Duke of Burgundy. Never had she seemed so 
beautiful even in his eyes, as now, when he beheld 
her about to become the possession of bis most 
hated and despised rival ! He had need, indeed, 
to conjure up the horrible associations of the mas- 
sacre, the unnumbered bleeding phantoms of his 
murdered friends, to prevent a sentiment of bitter 
envy and regret mingling in the scorn and revenge- 
ful triumph that glowed in his soul at the exulta- 
tion of de Giac's manner. In truth, the beauty 
of the bride was so enhanced by the splendour 
of her dress, that she seemed like a diamond, long 
ill-set, which, in the gold of some skilful jeweller, 
emits a thousand unsuspected beams and colours. 
Or it might be, that the energy of will exercised 
a kind of magic — and Hu61ine was determined, on 
that day, to be the most beautiful woman present. 
Owen himself could not but feel, that the rosy- 
tinted loveliness of Catherine of France faded 
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into a kind of colourlessness, contrasted with the 
lustrous hues of Hu&ine's fiery blood. Her coro- 
nal of white roses and pearls, and her veil, light 
and bright as silvery air, relieved instead of dark- 
ening her rich complexion, which passion kindled 
as with flame. Even the somewhat haggard and 
desperate brilliancy in her eyes heightened their 
dazzle and extraordinary effect. The Duke of 
Burgundy uttered the general sentiment, when he 
exclaimed, "Here is thy bride, thou sly Pierre! 
take her at our hand, for the richest recompense 
we have yet bestowed on thee; yet, by our faith, 
we would rather keep than give it!" 

This observation was applauded as a royal com- 
pliment by the courtiers; but certain persons who 
had good reason to be aware of some character- 
istics of John the Fearless exchanged smiles. 

"Nay, sir, we do not dread your revocation even 
of so matchless a grace ! " replied de Giac, with a 
smile on his lips, and a frown on his brows. " Our 
bride is one whom we would wager freely against 
the Roman Lucretia; and (the Chevalier Sauvage 
will be our witness) not causelessly/* 

The Chevalier Sauvage blushed deeply; but he 
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felt that the eyes of the princess were upon him, 
and that it was necessary to look cheerful. He 
therefore laughed, as if carelessly acknowledging 
the innuendo; yet was there something discordant 
and forced in his mirth that excited the attention 
of the least observant. 

u The Chevalier Sauvage? — Messire, you remind 
me well," said the bride, with singular rapidity. 
" I wish to show all men that I acquit him of 
those charges which the hate of Simon Caboche 
— but he was a father ! — I have promised my con- 
fessor, who will not else permit me to partake of 
this sacrament — not else give me absolution for 

such light offences as Chevalier Sauvage, lend 

me your hand ! The good capuchin awaits us in 
the sacristy — in whose presence I must solemnly 
promise you forgiveness, ere — will you not come? 
It shall be alone, no witnesses! — promise me this, 
lords, — for some hold me injured of this knight!" 

"Go with her, knight; these are women's fancies, 
but to them they are realities," said the duke, 
bestowing a rough clap of the shoulder on Owen 
Tudor, as if to awaken him. And before he was 
thoroughly aware of his position he found him- 
self walking side by side with Hueline, his arm 
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linked in hers, towards the sacristy of Notre Dame, 
leaving the whole bridal group in attendance* 
The shudders that ran through Hueline's veins tra- 
versed his own as if by electric contact, and, 
when suddenly she stepped aside into one of the 
numerous chapels, he felt no power of resistance 
or of pause, but yielded to her impulse, and en- 
tered also. 

" Owen ! " she then exclaimed, breathlessly— 
" dearest Owen!" and her voice was for the mo- 
ment lost, and a shower of tears covered her 
bridal veil with sparkles. " My first, my only 
love ! — believe me now, when on this — my day of 
doom — I imprecate death on my head, as I mount 
the steps of the altar to wed another— if ever I 
have been false to thee in heart or in deed — save 
so far as to permit the wooing of yonder wretch 
of the Sorbonne ! Lightnings parch me now, and 
here, if I chose de Giac in aught but the very 
madness of despair! No priest, no monk, awaits 
to absolve me! — who would, who could? — But I 
believe thee innocent of those dark charges! — 
And we might yet be so blest, so happy! Never 
man was loved as thou art, and by a soul like 
mine, whose love is boundless as air, that per- 
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vades all things! Why, then, wilt thou abandon 
me to this cruel destiny? Catherine of France 
never can be thine, she never shall be thine; it is 
assured, and most firmly resolved, that she shall 
wed Henry of England ! And what is there in 
the chance smile of a coquettish girl that thou 
shouldst prefer it to the fathomless tenderness of a 
heart like mine? She is royal by birth, but I, 
Owen ! I am royal by nature ! — It is not yet too 
late ... let us return to the chapel! Do thou 
acknowledge that thou hast repented of thy bitter 
scorn; that thou lovest me now as ever — and I 
will laugh in the face of the fiendish old man 
whose withered arms are around me, and call thee 
mine, my husband, my lover, before the universe ! 
— Nay, if he needs consolation — if it is necessary 
to thy triumph — I will avow before all the world 
that I have been thy paramour, and would still 
continue so, rather than be the wife of de Giac ! " 
This was indeed the instant that tried the 
strength of the prophecy of Glendower. It needed 
all Owen's ambition, all his revived hopes, all the 
recollection of the injuries he had sustained, all 
his chivalric sense of honour, all his pride, to 
steel his heart to this appeal ! 
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" Lady, you have chosen, and so have I," he 
returned. "You have destroyed my hopes, 
snatched the last cup of redemption from the lips 
of my country ! — a river of blood, impassable as 
death, flows between us ! I am not innocent of 
the death of Renaud and of your sire ; the remorse 
in my heart tells me so. Thou art their murderess, 
but I am their destroyer, perfidious woman! — 
And what speakest thou of lightness, or depth, in 
passion, thou that are betrothed to de Giac, that 
shouldst have been the leman of Perrinet le Clerc? 
Thy love may well be boundless as air since it 
knows no limits ! And, for what thou urgest of 
Henry of England — the stars are mightier than the 
malice of women ! For what thou say est against 
Catherine of France, I answer, that I believe and 
trust in her faith more than ever I did in thine 
when thou hadst maddened me most! The honour 
and faith of a princess of France is a stake of 
mightier worth than the plight of a woman of thy 
base birth and baser treachery." 

Hueline cowered beneath these words as if they 
exercised some violent pressure upon her : but she 
rose, when they ceased, with a suddenness that 
made Owen start. 
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Hath she pledged thee her faith? — Well, thou 
shalt lire to see by how much it surpasses that of 
the false daughter of Jean de Troye!" she ex- 
claimed. "Thou shalt live to see whether the 
stars are mightier than the human heart ! — Or dost 
thou hope to win the daughter, as a mark of the 
mother's tenderness for thee; which doubtless 
escapes not thy penetrating eye V 9 

" It is false !" said Owen, turning very pale, yet 
alarmed and incensed almost equally. "Thou 
judgest and speakest as women of thy kind ever 
judge and speak of the chaste and honourable of 
their sex, hoping to bring them to as base a level ! 
Queen Isabeau is courteous and affable to her 
captive — and thou-— what wtri thou ? Thou shalt 
live yet, false one, to own and blush at the con- 
trast !** 

" It shall be seen," returned Hueline, with a 
lurid smile — u it shall be seen, I doubt not, what 
spell there is in the grandeur of birth and fortune 
to justify these monkish praises — this contrast ! 
And remember, when the time comes, thou art 
not the Jlrst love of Isabeau de Bavidre ! — that she 
is not young, empassioned, despairing — a min- 
streless! — Woeful race I what do we on the earth 
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with hearts like these? But they harden, too, in 
their turn : dost thou know, knight, that there is 
something about mine now, colder than the waters 
of a petrifying spring? All will be well anon I Mean- 
while my fate still keeps a strange parellel with 
thine! Queen Isabeau loves thee ! —dost thou 
think Duke John hates me?" ' 

"Why should he hate thee — that hast served 
him so direfully?" said Owen, startled with this, 
intimation, vague as it was. 

"Have I not served thee? — Acknowledge! I 
saved thy life at some cost !" replied Hueline, with 
fierce vivacity. " I loved thee only too well, and 
therefore thou hatest me ! — wherefore should not 
Duke John ? — Foolish children of the moment we 
minstrels are, good knight! still we must have new 
toys to amuse us when the old ones are broken 
and gone. Never more can the heart of Hu61ine 
love; it is exhausted there, mighty as was the 
stream when it first burst to light ! But ambition, 
and power, and vengeance^ ! — these are diversions 
that may fill something of that fathomless void 
that is before us both; for thou, even thou, wilt 
live to regret this moment — to feel that I, too, who 
believe not in thy star, can prophesy ! " 
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"Let us return; your bridegroom will become 
impatient!" said Owen. 

" It is well; it is very well; it needed but this — 
let us part indeed !" returned Hueline. " Let us 
part like two flames that have mingled for an 
instant, each on its own path of destruction ! 
What I am, I have perchance made myself; all 
that I shall be, thou hast made me ! Remember that ! 
We part: I, to learn what deeper depths there are 
in shame, what deepest treacheries in the heart of 
man ! — thou, to learn what talismans there are in 
royalty to keep passion pure and true ! Farewell, 
since it must be ! Farewell, Chevalier Sauvage, 
not ill-named ! — the minstreless of the Boucherie 
bids adieu to Owen Tudor — and to herself, for 
ever — thus!" 

And, throwing her arms around his neck, she 
pressed her lips to his with a suffocating sigh — 
lingered an instant — and then started away, echoing 
faintly, " It is true ; let us return ; the bridegroom 
will be impatient ! " 

They returned to the chapel, where the bridal 
guests were in truth beginning to be a little weary, 
and considerably surprised. There was something 
even of suspicion in the gloomy visage of de Giacj 
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but the frank gaiety of his bride, the cheerful 
manner in which she announced that henceforth 
the Welsh knight and herself were good friends 
and allies, dissipated the cloud. Moreover, never 
did bride go with more firmness and clearness of 
response through the solemn formula of the matri- 
monial rite. She pronounced the fatal " Yes " 
with unfaltering distinctness; and de Giac had 
every reason to be content, unless, perhaps, he was 
a little troubled at the warmth and durance of the 
embrace wherewith the Duke of Burgundy raised 
and saluted the Lady de Giac a wife, by that 
title. 

Le Joyeux, the duke's fool, observed thus : " The 
bride is some twenty-five summers old, as I con- 
ceive," he said with a leer to his brother jester of 
the court of France. "The bridegroom counts 
some fifty winters. Companion, doth not autumn 
oft come between summer and winter, and is not 
my duke a jolly knight of forty ? " 

" And they say the bride is as learned as a clerk; 
so no doubt she can reckon differences," returned 
he of France. 

The Duke of Burgundy gave the bridal feast 
in his hotel of Artois, and it was long celebrated 
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a* one of the most splendid that had ever been 
given in Paris. History relates that there were no 
fewer than seventeen courses served, each more 
delicious and gorgeous than its predecessor. The 
hall of the palace was fitted up to resemble a glade 
in an eastern forest, its gilded palm trees being 
matted together with the finest flowers. The 
courses of wild meats, such as boar and venison, 
were served by savages, naked to the waist. 
Twelve peacocks graced the board — so great was 
the multitude of noble guests, all of whom would 
have been offended if placed at too great a distance 
from that kingly bird. These were not eaten, but 
the spices and oil that stuffed them were kept alight 
at the bills, and diffused an aromatic smoke over 
all the guests. Minstrels kept the air in har- 
monious movement, and as often as the heralds, 
and pages, and other servitors of the feast cried 
"Largesse, largesse!" the duke's treasurers show- 
ered silver among them until the sacks they carried 
were emptied. 

The jests that kept the table in a roar must be 
omitted, especially the good merriment of John the 
Fearless, who deserved his cognomen even in his 
wit. The grand epithalamic masque devised by 
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Master Roman de la Rose was also too exactly 
suited to the occasion to be reproduced on any 
other. It is enough to say that it excited the 
utmost satisfaction among the bridal guests, and 
that it consisted in a dispute between the goddess 
Venus (represented, according to Pagan tradition, 
unencumbered with any profusion of drapery) 
and divers allegorical personages with whom the 
bride was supposed to be on the point of parting 
company. The goddess gained the argument, but 
not until the well-seasoned brows of de Giac him- 
self were coloured with a scarlet suffusion. Roman 
de la Rose achieved nevertheless, or perhaps in 
consequence, the highest possible mark of the 
duke's approval, in the shape of a public gift of 
the magnificent mantle worn at the moment by 
the royal patron. 

A merry interlude heightened the enjoyment of 
the banquet. The duke's jester appeared in a 
sacerdotal habit, filched from some priestly reveller, 
and announced that he was so pleased with the 
marriage that had taken place, that he himself had 
just united another couple. Whereupon he pro- 
duced a withered apple and a ripe peach in a salver 
with their stalks joined by a cobweb, which was 
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handed round the company. Wherever it went, it 
produced a roar of laughter. De Giac was vexed 
to the soul, but he was too judicious not to join in 
the laugh ; still he could not refrain from gratifying 
the jester with a violent blow on the ear when he 
handed the salver to him. It was overset, the 
peach rolled on the table, and the poor fool fled 
howling to a distance. De Giac ascribed his 
wrath to the profanation of the holy habit, and the 
duke admitted the apology with tears of laughter 
streaming from his eyes, and the juice of the peach 
from his lips, for he had snatched it up and de- 
voured it with an enthusiasm not unnoted. 

The august Isabeau herself and her ladies 
deigned to take charge of the remainder of the 
ceremonial, which, in an old French marriage, 
included some matters not ill dispensed with by 
modern taste. The bride was installed in state in 
her couch, whither all the guests were expected to 
proceed to witness the last benediction, and escort 
the bridegroom with becoming honours. Roman 
de la Rose certifies that never was a bride more 
handsomely adorned or more beautiful to behold 
than the Lady de Giac. He noted, however, as a 
somewhat marvellous matter, that, although the 
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blaze of a hundred tapers illuminated the new wife, 
and although she was burgess-bred, she^ never 
once blushed through all the subsequent cere- 
monies. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Bishop 
of Paris with infinite unction and charity, whilst 
certain assistants showered holy water oyer the satin 
pillows and counterpane, and the bridemaidens, 
headed by their fair princess, covered the new-mar- 
ried pair with a profusion of the loveliest flowers. 
In conclusion, the queen and all her ladies kissed 
the bride, and the bride-knights claimed the same 
privilege, according to custom, as their fee. All 
obtained it but the Chevalier Sauvage, who lingered 
the last and paused so long, in bashful hesitation 
no doubt, that John the Fearless suddenly started 
before him, and exclaiming, " Bear witness all, I 
am his proxy ! " made himself so with a heartiness 
that produced a universal burst of merriment. 
But, as this somewhat superfluous cordiality was 
accompanied by the parchments of a grant of the 
great fief of lisle-Bouchard, as a morning-gift to 
the bride, few of the courtiers present would not 
have been well content had their own spouses 
received it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INFLUENCE OP PRIVATE ON PUBLIC HISTORY. 

Several months elapsed after the marriage of 
Sir Pierre de Giac and the Demoiselle Hu&ine de 
Troye, renowned all over France as the most 
joyous and magnificent that had taken place, in 
men's memories, under degree of royal. But, con- 
sidering the great obligations of the Duke of 
Burgundy to both the parties, no one marvelled at 
the honours he heaped on them. And now again the 
progress of our history takes us to another courtly 
revel, in the Castle of the Louvre. 

This palace fortress was inhabited by the Queen 
Regent, Isabeau, while the wretched king, her 
husband, concealed his degradation and misery, 
under the ward of Duke John, at St. Pol. There 
he was neglected and deserted by all the world, 
while his wife busied herself in endeavouring to 
restore her court to its ancient brilliancy and 
gaiety. 
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An apartment was assigned to Owen Tudor in 
the Great Tower of the Louvre, inhabited by the 
queen herself, who selected it on account of its 
strength, and its being the 'centre of the whole 
enormous pile. Even here, she scarcely believed 
herself in security against tha hatred of the 
Parisians. So much honour was shown to Owen 
Tudor, though but a prisoner, and one who ob- 
stinately refused to take suit and service in a cause 
polluted by the chieftaincy of John of Burgundy, 
and blood so treacherously shed, that the old 
courtiers and servants of Isabeau were justly 
offended at the open marks of preference bestowed 
upon him. 

Yet, with all the advantages he enjoyed and the 
envy he excited, Owen Tudor deemed not himself 
happy. All paths to glory and distinction seemed 
closed to him. Isabeau had fixed his ransom, as 
she said, at his value; and that was so large a 
sum, it was impossible for him even to hope ever 
to regaio his freedom by purchase. And the cir- 
cumstance he thought would give him most satis- 
faction, by the severance of his secret chain — the 
marriage of Hu6line — became soon a source of 
the bitterest sentiments and apprehensions. 
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With the sudden glories of an erratic star 
shooting into a new sphere, the Lady de Giac 
entered the court of France, as the united retinues 
of Queen Isabeau and the Duke of Burgundy, 
assembled in Paris, styled themselves. The ad- 
miration of the duke speedily enlightened his 
courtiers and allies to the merits of the new 
luminary. The despised minstreless of the Bou- 
cherie soon became celebrated as a poetess, whose 
genius far surpassed that of all the troubadours, 
minstrels, and jongleurs of the age. Alain 
Chartier (who took part with the dauphin and 
resided at his court) was held, in Paris, to be a 
mere ballad-monger, in comparison. Besides, 
Alain was terribly ugly; and the most envious 
could not deny the beauty of the wife of de Giac. 

Somewhat of this applause was no doubt due to 
the deference felt by most men to the opinion of 
so great a critic as the Duke of Burgundy. But 
it is time that the talents of the minstrel daughter 
of Jean de Troye, so little appreciated in the 
Boucherie, opened, like the rich flowers that need 
a glowing sun, into full luxuriance in the blaze of 
a court. The stormy and terrible events of her 
career seemed by no means to have diminished the 
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lustre and gaiety of Hu&ine's imagination. On 
the contrary, all the characteristics of the beauti- 
ful, fervid, and joyous genids of the minstreless 
of Champagne appeared to revive with increased 
splendour. The warmth arid amorous festivity of 
her chansons and lays were indeed but too much 
increased, and reached excesses which, however, 
only recommended them the more to a prince 
whose palled sensuality required the strongest 
species of stimulants to rouse his interest. 

They were few who penetrated this splendid 
disguise, who perceived in the very exaggeration 
of those pleasurable qualities their unreal and 
hollow essence. The anguish which vents itself in 
laughter is the most terrible of all; the soul has 
indeed reached a ghastly verge of suffering when 
all natural forms of expression are exhausted, and 
it is compelled to betake itself even to opposites, in 
mere contempt of their inadequate utterances ! 
Or is it that the passions — like the humanity they 
rend — hope to disguise themselves most effectually 
by assuming the characteristics most opposed to 
their usual appearances ? How few dreamed that 
an all-absorbing, all-disappointed love inspired so 
many of those lays of light and ever-wandering 
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passion, lent the most splendid and alluring colours 
to the pencil that depicted its enjoyments and 
triumphs! How few imagined that those fits of 
unbounded, all-reckless gaiety were the very deli- 
rium of anguish! — or how often the laugh con- 
cealed the glitter of the tear ! Fewest of all, of 
those who gazed upon the courtly wife of de Giac, 
conjectured by what means she had acquired so 
profound and varied a knowledge of human nature 
— the broad blades of that light, sarcastic, edged 
wit which delighted and alarmed the court, and 
provoked the perpetual merriment of John the 
Fearless ! These were not secrets for the vulgar gaze. 
With what emotions Owen watched the corus- 
cations of this meteor, to him a comet of threaten- 
ing aspect, scarcely could he himself have revealed, 
so various and mingled were they ! In spite of 
the revived fervour of his ambitious love, it can- 
not be denied that at times a feeling of profound 
regret would cross his heart, and the hatred he 
cherished against de Giac was perchance the 
shadow of his departed passion for Hueline de 
Troye ! His pride was piqued to find himself so 
easily and rapidly forgotten, for the son of rude 
Arvon was one of those whom the glitter of the 
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lady's gaiety deceived, who saw the sparkling 
surface only of the dark and fathomless sorrow in 
her soul. 

It is strange, and yet no sentiment of jealousy 
with regard to de Giac ever entered the sonl of 
Owen Tudor, undoubted possessor though he was 
of those charms which had once wrapt him in their 
magic universe of love and pleasure. Still more 
strangely, almost from the first, a vague sentiment 
fixed his suspicions, and inquietude, at all events, 
his observation, on the demeanour of the Lady de 
Giac with the Duke of Burgundy. And yet there 
was nothing in it, apparently, to excite attention. 
The duke treated her with the utmost favour and 
distinction, but not with more than her services and 
sufferings in his behalf demanded. Her husband 
occupied the most influential place in his councils. 
Her genius of political combination, so remarkably 
displayed in the triumphant state of the Burgun- 
dian affairs, her share in the blood of the Armag- 
nacs, recommended her as a congenial spirit to 
John the Fearless. There was nothing, therefore, 
remarkable in the fact that he took delight in 
discoursing with her, apart, on the gravest matters 
of policy ; or that a woman eager after power, and 
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desirous of promoting her husband's views, should 
embrace the opportunity of swaying the royal 
opinions. 

Perhaps it was observation of the influence 
enjoyed by the wife of de Giac that first recom- 
mended her to the favour of Isabeau de Bavtere. 
The haughty German princess was else not likely 
to have taken much notice of a woman sprung 
from the class she most detested, the commonalty 
of Paris. But Isabeau eagerly welcomed plea- 
sure from whatever quarter it came; and when 
she had made discovery of the brilliant and com- 
plying genius of the minstreless, her congenial 
love of enjoyment and magnificence, her un- 
bounded talents in creating the means of both, 
she gradually took her almost as closely into her 
confidence and friendship as the Burgundians 
themselves. Isabeau was always glad to unite 
the gratification of her voluptuous pursuits with 
those sterner ones of ambition and intrigue that 
exercised an equal influence over her strangely 
compounded nature. It was a satisfaction of no 
light order to cherish, in the wife of the powerful 
minister, the gayest and least trammelled by scru- 
ples of confidants and abettors ! 
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But now, in the progress of this tide of court 
favour, Owen observed, with fear and poignant 
regret, that the minstreless began to extend her 
fascinations even around her innocent and unsus- 
pecting rival, the Princess Catherine. It was not 
without reason that Owen dreaded and doubted 
the purpose of the ascendancy which the Lady 
de Giac applied herself to acquire over his royal 
love! But the most prejudiced could not long 
resist the charm of Hueline's genius; and the 
princess was already well disposed to receive the 
agreeable impressions the new courtier's beauty 
and insinuating tenderness diffused about her like 
an atmosphere. She knew Hu6line had in* 
violably preserved the secret revealed in the Bou- 
cherie. But her possession of it gave her a power 
which Catherine was surprised to find displayed 
only in acts of tacit but compassionate and most 
zealous furtherance of the sentiments that might 
well be supposed to animate the hearts of the 
youthful lovers. Much gratitude was due to her 
for the preservation, at so much hazard, of the 
beautiful knight ; and any suspicions or jealousies 
the revelations of the Boucherie might have en- 
tailed were effectually removed from the mind of 
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Catherine of France by Owen's open rejection of 
the alleged object of his early caprice, and the as 
patent preference and choice Hu61ine had made of 
a husband. 

The Lady de Giac's wit and vivacity took the 
attention of the princess in common with the rest 
of the court. The exertions she made to in- 
gratiate herself with her, the profound insight of 
character she possessed, speedily enabled her to 
work her way into the good graces of an inex- 
perienced girl. The only thing remarkable in the 
influence thus obtained was that the Lady de 
Giac continued a favourite with the imperious 
mother at the same time. The latter circumstance 
enabled her to procure the princess many indul- 
gences that gave her natural character play and 
opportunities to expand by loosening the extreme 
strictness of those bonds of etiquette and educa- 
tion which trammelled it. As long as the Lady 
de Giac was of her company, Isabeau was satis* 
tied her daughter was in safe hands, and the prin- 
cess began soon to seek her surveillance as the 
lightest and most indulging she had ever expe* 
rienced. 

There was, percjiance, a secret reason for this 
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confidence that Catherine dreamed not, often as 
she mused wherefore her mother no longer re- 
strained her to the society of the stiffest and 
sternest matrons of the court On one great point 
of policy, Isabeau de Bavidre and the Lady de 
Giac enthusiastically agreed, though against the 
opinions of the sage Sir Pierre himself. Both 
held that peace and an alliance with England must 
be purchased at whatever price. Of all human 
beings, Isabeau detested her only son, the dau- 
phin, the most — with whom she was fearful that a 
wise policy and the necessities of the times might 
induce Duke John to coalesce. She foresaw in 
such a union the utter ruin of the power she had 
again grasped, and the triumph of an enemy 
who had disgraced and wronged her both as 
queen and mother, to an excess which, the guiltier 
they were, the less would either pardon. 

The Lady de Giac had never made any secret 
of her admiration for the character and achieve- 
ments of the heroic English king. She took 
pleasure in glorifying his exploits, though at the 
expense of France, in the"triumphant colours of 
her minstrelsy. Her learning furnished her with 
illustrious comparisons that heightened his re- 
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nown into something of mythic grandeur. She 
delighted to compare him to Alexander the Great, 
even in the excesses of his youth, so nobly re- 
deemed ! Owen Tudor listened to these paeans, 
it may be imagined, with but little satisfaction, 
more especially as, among the exploits of Henry, 
the overthrow and ruin of his native land figured 
as a mere episode. He certainly shared not the 
inextinguishable peals of laughter with which 
on one occasion the French court listened to 
a ludicrous catalogue of the unnumbered kings 
and princes of Wales who stood in battle with the 
dreamer, Glendower, against their English van- 
quisher ! Hueline chanted them with the utmost 
solemnity ; but the barbaric sound of the names, 
the enormous pretensions and petty means of 
these chieftains, failed not to excite ridicule in 
the sarcastic verse of the minstreless. Owen 
could not but wonder from what source she had 
derived her information, until he remembered that 
in the time of the Armagnacs he had headed his 
proposals for a Welsh rebellion with a list of 
those chieftains whose forager actions argued the 
part they would take in future opportunities. This 
he thought might have fallen into her hands, and 
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it was a new demonstration of her secret power. 
Owen had now begun to appreciate the influence 
of ridicule over the French, and he perceived that 
the Lady de Giac had taken the surest means to 
render his patriotic projects abortive. 

But Owen perceived, moreover, that these mag- 
nificent praises gradually dispelled the terrible and 
dark associations around his mighty rival. Ca- 
therine of France had hitherto regarded the con- 
tingency at which her mother laboured so earnestly 
as the most dreadful that could befall her. She 
personified herself as one of those hapless heroines 
of minstrelsy doomed as a sacrifice to appease the 
rage of some sea-monster. The fervent hatred of 
Owen against the English prince, his beauty and 
daring chivalry, easily associated his figure in the 
group as the destined deliverer. But the Lady de 
Giac destroyed this composition by introducing a 
thousand incongruous lights and shadows. The 
Welsh knight's belief in his prophecy, his wild 
projects of wearing a crown and sharing it with 
a royal bride, excited apparently only a sense of 
the ridiculous in her. And Catherine found it 
impossible to avoid laughing at the ludicrous 
lights in which the ingenious wit of her confidante 
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placed these audacious dreams ! More especially 
as far from disapproving of the romantic attach- 
ment existing between the princess and her aspir- 
ing knight, the courtly minstreless treated it with 
the greatest indulgence. She pleaded Owen's 
cause — but in a manner not irreconcilable with 
the ambition and natural desire of supremacy 
which she found and fanned in the heart of 
the youthful princess. Even though she blushed 
to listen to the sweet and eloquent insinuations 
of her new friend's zeal, Catherine of France 
listened! — at first with dislike and hesitation — 
but the prospects held out were too flattering to 
be altogether rejected — and the Lady de Giac often 
repeated, with laughing meaning, to the princess, 
legends of the loves of the queens of great kings 
with glorious knights, abounding in the romantic 
lore of the middle ages. She sung them with the 
exquisite glow and colouring her imagination — or 
recollections — too readily lent. The faithful pas- 
sion of Guenever and Launcelot ; the tender story 
of Queen Isonde and the famous Welsh knight, 
Tristrem of Lyons, embellished by the pathetic 
and beautiful genius of Hu61ine (for she was Hu6- 
line still when she sung !), fascinated the attention 
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of Catherine of France. The guilt and sorrow of 
those unlawful loves were lost in the lustre of their 
pleasures and triumphs, in the glittering adjuncts 
and halos of poesy ! 

The Lady de Giac admitted the hopelessness of 
an honourable attachment between a princess of 
France and a penniless knight from a half-savage 
land. She proved it with all the force of her rea- 
son and rhetoric. The princess herself was well 
aware of the iron fixedness of her mother's will, 
and that she had resolved on effecting her union 
with Henry of England. But a more terrible 
despair was offered to her, partly from her own 
observation, enlightened by the revelations of the 
Lady de Giac. She could not but decipher, 
young and innocent as she was, the meaning of 
the gaze which Isabeau de Bavi&re so frequently 
turned upon her beautiful prisoner! She did not 
indeed doubt his fidelity — the Lady de Giac her- 
self never apprehended or suggested the smallest 
suspicion on this point. But Catherine felt a con- 
viction of the utter hopelessness of her lover's aspi- 
rations daily gain ground in her heart. 

Still the indulgent Lady de Giac neglected 
no opportunity, apparently, of favouring the in- 
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terests of the youthful lovers. Whenever she was 
in attendance on the princess, and an interview 
was possible, she never failed to add Owen Tudor 
to the party, under some pretext of needing his 
attendance or escort. On any other but these oc- 
casions of promenade and exercise in the gardens 
of the palace, it was scarcely possible for Owen to 
exchange a word, or even a glance, with his royal 
mistress. And yet Catherine remarked, that these 
precious opportunities were neglected, or frittered 
away in frivolous gossip, by the knight of Wales* 
In vain did the courteous and vivacious Lady de 
Giac strive to give him security and assurance by 
her playful encouragements. In vain did the 
princess herself, vaguely flattered with the hopes 
infused by the minstreless, extend to him more 
open and definite signs of approval. Owen Tudor 
continued reserved, cold, and melancholy in these 
interviews, which took place in such a presence. 
All the gay raillery and kindness of the Lady de 
Giac only deepened his gloom and apprehensions. 
With what face, indeed, could he make love to his 
new idol, when smiles so full of mocking remi- 
niscence dwelt on his every word ? 

These circumstances accumulated sufferings and 
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apprehensions in the heart of Owen Tudor. He 
perceived that the princess began to take offence 
at the continued reserve in his demeanour, whilst the 
warmth in her own so visibly increased. Yet it was 
impossible to offer any explanation. With all his 
aversion to entertain.even the thought, Owen could 
not be altogether unaware of the licentious liking 
it had pleased the gracious Isabeau to take for 
him. Her eyes, not unjustly famed for power of 
expression, would not permit him to remain in 
complete ignorance of the flattering fact. Now— 
though, from the moment when they parted in the 
chapel of Notre Dame, those of Hueline had never 
once encountered his — Owen was conscious that 
a declaration of war had then been exchanged, 
not the less in activity because carried on covertly 
and silently. Conscious of her subtlety, and of 
the motives that animated her, he dared not con- 
fide in any professions of the queen's chosen con- 
fidante. 

And thus he saw forming around him again 
trammels still more powerful and complex than 
those from which he had broken with such diffi- 
culty. And the Chevalier Sauvage, who had trans- 
ferred the romantic idolatry of his imaginative 
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nature to the Princess Catherine, could not behold 
without pain any congeniality of sentiment exist- 
ing between his discarded and his royal love. This 
contributed to the general perturbation of his 
ideas. He now abhorred, more than he had once 
admired, those lays of love that depicted its 
triumph over all human obstacles, in which honour 
and virtue counted as nothing in the game. Ranks 
were levelled, as formerly, in the lays of Hueline, 
but no longer by the mere magic of love. The 
mockery of all restraints, the defiance of opinion, 
the colourless contrast those shadows offered with 
the tangible enjoyments of passion, were now the 
staples of her laughing lays. 

Perhaps the earliest flame in his soul was not 
so totally extinguished as in his fury and indigna- 
tion Owen had at first imagined. The splendours 
of genius and success surrounding Hueline dis- 
pelled, at least for a period, the hideous phantas- 
magoria associated with her image. Owen's dis- 
like of de Giac had become a settled hatred of the 
husband of Hueline de Troye. Yet he watched 
her proceedings with Duke John so much more 
anxiously, so restlessly, that he himself could not 
conjecture wherefore. And long before any one 
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else, even of that intriguing and vigilant court, he 
had gathered a bitter granary of doubts and fears 
in his heart. Suspicion became the constant 
guest of that broad and open mountain bosom, 
while, where it had been an habitual resident, it 
never entered ! De Giac was lulled in a charmed 
security. The statesman had so much apparent 
reason to indulge in the happiness he enjoyed in 
the possession of his beautiful and richly endowed 
wife, that his security might be pardoned. Hu6- 
line's public choice of him, her former displays of 
virtue and superiority to temptation, the excessive 
love which she knew how to inspire and how to 
maintain, even in one who filled her only with 
disgust, blinded him. Moreover, de Giac, with 
all his knowledge of mankind, still believed in 
human gratitude ! He confided in the generosity 
that mingled in all the ferocious qualities of Duke 
John, and he believed in the incorruptible virtue 
of his wife. Incorruptible, indeed, by any of the 
motives which he could imagine governed her 
course. But Owen had not a similar ignorance 
of the most powerful ones at work in her breast. 

The duke's admiration of beauty, and the plea- 
sure he took in any species of talent that amused 
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his occasionally heavy thoughts, were well known 
to de Giac, and he took rather pride than offence 
in the boisterous homage paid to his wife. It 
added to the dread inspired by his own power, 
De Giac was occupied in great projects — he was 
charmed into continual security by the magic of 
his wife's beauty and fascinations, and her un- 
diminished tenderness. He was a statesman, and 
one not unfitted to wield the vast power he had 
attained by means so dreadful. De Giac governed 
the duke, and, through him, France. He desired 
to perpetuate his power, and he perceived clearly 
that the dominance of the energetic and ambitious 
king of England would deprive both, him and his 
master of their sway. He knew, on the contrary, 
that the dauphin was easily ruled by those about 
him, and thought that he could manage him as 
well as his own duke. The Armagnac faction was 
almost rooted out; he had little to fear on the 
score of competition. De Giac was not altogether 
destitute, of patriotism. He felt that the authority 
of a mad king and of a licentious queen must soon 
fall into contempt. Already Paris, the index of 
France, had shown the most decided symptoms of 
impatience and restlessness. Simon Caboche was 
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acknowledged to be fairly mad, and yet he had 
caused several violent commotions of the populace 
merely by his habit of wandering about the Bou- 
cherie, demanding blood and prisoners incessantly. 
He was now confined in his own house, a raving 
lunatic, under the affectionate cares of his daugh- 
ter, and son-in-law, who had been appointed his 
successor. But he was not the less a sign of the 
times. The subsidies raised to supply the extra- 
vagance of the court, under pretence of carrying 
on the war against England, produced universal 
discontent. Duke John himself was vexed with 
the loss of his popularity, and his favourite saw no 
readier means of retrieving it than by labouring 
earnestly in the great and glorious project of ex- 
pelling the invaders from France; as a preliminary 
to which, the union of the two factions of the 
dauphin and duke was essential. « And thus 
Owen Tudor found himself, at least on one point, 
in exact congeniality of wish and purpose with the 
husband of Hu£line de Troye. 

De Giac's chief difficulty, he thought in his 
politic brain, lay in the opposition of the Queen 
Regent. But he knew that Duke John both 
hated and despised her, and the adroit minister 
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easily persuaded him that he would be enabled to 
govern the dauphin. The duke was not altogether 
destitute of regard for his native land. His pride 
rendered him averse to the sway of a foreigner, 
and especially of a prince so arbitrary and mas- 
terful as Henry of England was known to be. 
His ambition had reached a height on which he 
had nothing any longer to hope from the alliance, 
and much to fear. The chivalric and national 
feelings of France were set in a strong tide against 
any further submissions to the conquerors; and 
half the popularity of John the Fearless lay in the 
belief that he was the destined avenger and restorer 
of the monarchy. 

For awhile de Giac found no obstacle to his 
plans save what arose from the impotent resistance 
of Isabeau de Bavi£re. But when they ap- 
proached maturity he became gradually aware of 
some secret influence at work in counteraction, 
much more powerful than any he imagined he had 
reason to dread. Some very privy councillor con- 
tinually renewed in the duke a belief of the impos- 
sibility of his ever effecting a sincere reconciliation 
with the dauphin. The vengeance he had to 
dread, the torrents of blood that flowed between 
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them, were continually placed before his eyes. It 
was in vain that de Giac urged the extreme neces- 
sity to which the dauphin was reduced, the soft- 
ness and placability of his character. Duke John 
admitted the fact on all other points, but declared 
that he was known to cherish so much fear and 
animosity against the man who had dared to steep 
himself in the blood of his royal race — between 
whom and a crown only himself intervened — that 
a coalition was impossible. The dauphin was sur- 
rounded by the infuriate friends and relatives of 
the massacred Armagnacs. It was certain that 
they would incessantly prompt him to resume 
the power appertaining to the heir of the monarchy, 
for their own enjoyment. On the other hand, his 
secret councillors suggested to the duke that 
usurpers like the English would always need his 
aid and support, — that they had no vengeance to 
demand on his head! Consequently, that their 
alliance was infinitely preferable. 

These contending counsels produced the most 
extraordinary displays of vacillation and hesitation 
on the part of Duke John. The urgency of his 
most trusty and sagacious ministers, of his nobility, 
of turbulent Paris itself, was outbalanced by some 
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secret whispering. Nothing could be plainer than 
the impolicy of continuing to foster a foreign 
enemy in a kingdom of which he had nigh attained 
the supreme authority. Even as Duke of Bur- 
gundy, so powerful a suzerain as Henry of Eng- 
land was the worst neighbour he could procure 
himself. John the Fearless felt that while he 
hesitated his popularity ebbed like water around 
him, and set in flow towards his enemy. In mo- 
ments of conviction he would yield to the persua- 
sions of his ministers, then as suddenly recall all 
he had consented to. Twice he ordered the levy- 
in-mass to be proclaimed, which would have 
hurled all France on the invaders ; and so simul- 
taneous an effort might have effected much. Yet 
twice he revoked his edicts, under alleged fears 
that the populace of the cities, enraged at the 
heavy taxes laid upon them, would turn the arms 
bestowed on them against himself. He consented 
repeatedly to the expediting of ambassadors 
to the dauphin; but flying messengers recalled 
them, or they were refused permission to start on 
their expedition. Qualms of doubt, suspicions 
that it was but humbling himself in vain, were 
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the excuses alleged for these infirmities of pur- 
pose. 

But the most extraordinary of all Duke John's 
vacillations occurred in a movement which the satiric 
Parisians subsequently qualified as the " Flight of 
Beauvais." The wise and salutary councils of de 
Giac seemed at one time to have prevailed. He 
piqued the duke into resolution, by declaring that 
he was thought to be under the dominion of a 
woman, meaning to insinuate that the queen go- 
verned him. De Giac had an idea, indeed, that 
some such influence was exerted against his own, 
though among the numerous dames to whom the 
duke had formerly extended his favours he knew 
not which to select as his opponent, for none 
seemed at present to enjoy it specially. Neverthe- 
less, the suspicion stirred the duke more than the 
most judicious arguments. He announced a re- 
solve of marching to the relief of Rouen, which 
was then sorely pressed by famine and the Eng- 
lish arms, with the whole of his forces and those 
of the crown of France. 

The duke determined to command the army in 
person, but he caused preparations to be made to 
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escort the king in its ranks. Charles was at the 
period in a state of sombre lunacy. But he had 
some vague idea of a great misfortune having 
befallen him, for, when de Giac suggested to the 
queen the possibility of using the influence for- 
merly enjoyed by her prisoner over the mind of 
the king, it was found to have vanished. Charles 
had no longer any confidence in his angel, but 
loaded him with reproaches, and banished him 
from his presence as an impostor ! Yet the duke 
was afraid to leave his only symbol of lawful sway 
in the hands of the queen, or in danger of a similar 
coup-de-main to that which had placed it in his 
grasp. 

_ After a fruitless struggle with the will of her 
ally, Isabeau resolved to join in the expedition, in 
dread lest in her absence something might be con- 
cluded to her prejudice between the belligerents. 
She was very well aware that, interest apart, the 
duke had no respect nor regard for her of any 
sort. She feared that her presence should be 
thought not essential to any solemn act of govern- 
ment, and she dared not remain in Paris among a 
populace who detested her, unprotected by a pow- 
erful army. 
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Greatly to the surprise of the Burgundian chi- 
valry, Owen Tudor also demanded permission to 
join them in this expedition against the English. 
Hitherto he had obstinately refused to be con- 
sidered in any other light than as a prisoner of the 
faction into whose hands he had fallen. But ap- 
parently the delightful captivity he suffered in the 
Louvre had reconciled him to the cause. At least 
it was thus that the mirthful Lady de Giac inter- 
preted the request which he made, in a full con- 
ference of the two courts, to the queen. Her 
laugh refuted to general conviction his vehement 
and even angry assertion that he knew not his 
royal custodian's intention of sharing in the ex- 
pedition. It was not, indeed, commonly known, 
but the triumphant smiles of Isabeau, and the 
peculiar laughter and wink at his fair ally with 
which the duke assented, satisfied the court that 
she had found private means of communicating 
the fact to him. 

Another circumstance was remarkable in this 
expedition — the obstinate resolution of the Lady 
de Giac not to share in it. In vain did the duke 
himself endeavour to prevail upon her to become a 
witness of the approaching glories of the chivalry 
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she so often compared disadvantageous^ to that 
of England. In vain did the imperious Isabeau 
deign to entreat her to be of the company ; in vain 
did even her lord and husband, angered at her 
obstinate refusal of the duke's entreaties — or per- 
haps, for the first time, at the singular urgency 
and vehemence of the manner he made them with, 
peremptorily declare that she should comply with 
the royal wish. The Lady de Giac, usually the 
model of wives in docility and obedience, as reso- 
lutely replied that no force, not to mention persua- 
sion, should induce her to yield compliance in this 
respect. There was some playfulness, but more of 
sibylline gloom and denouncement, in the words 
she added. She reminded the listeners that of old 
she was skilled in astrologic science, and declared 
she had still enough remaining to know that any vio- 
lent opposition to Henry of England could only end 
in ruin and disaster ! Therefore she would not share 
in an expedition which would complete the de- 
struction of France. The Lady de Giac was known 
to be neither of timorous heart, nor feeble mind ; 
and, though her warning had not the effect of 
stopping the advance of the army, it spread doubts 
and misgivings through all its ranks. 

VOL. III. H 
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John the Fearless himself seemed greatly trou- 
bled by the timorousness of his once unshakeabie 
partisan. The Lady de Giac evidently went out 
of favour, and his ill temper frequently vented 
itself in explosions that struck terror into the 
court. She who had been the object of his almost 
exclusive admiration and attraction, seemed to 
pass suddenly out of the range of both ! De Giac 
was irritated, and with more causes than those he 
alleged. There was something in the violent dis- 
appointment and ravenous entreaties of the duke 
that powerfully attracted the attention of the hus- 
band. But the politician ascribed his anger to 
the sudden discovery he alleged he had made of 
the reality of his wife's seemingly playful oppo- 
sition to his opinions, which, hitherto, as a vehicle 
for her sarcasm and scorn of the French nobility, 
he had tolerated and even enjoyed. The statesman 
was justly exasperated to find that his wife exerted 
herself seriously against his favourite and most 
elaborate measures. But, in spite of her continued 
opposition and resolution not to leave Paris, he 
persevered most resolutely in his counsels — and at 
length the Burgundian army marched towards 
Normandy. The duke and his minister went with 
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it — the Lady de Giac remained in Paris. Never- 
theless, as a mark of her own private coincidence 
of sentiment, Isabeau de Bavi&re appointed her, 
during her absence, to the superintendence over 
her royal daughter. 

It would be difficult to say whether Owen Tudor 
left Paris, or the Lady de Giac remained in it, 
with the least enviable sentiments. But the tri- 
umph, bitter as it might be, was clearly with the 
Lady de Giac. Owen had long suspected and 
dreaded her purpose. The playful interpretations 
she had so often made in public presences* of the 
signs of melancholy and secret passion his de- 
meanour exhibited, and to the queen herself, had 
too often provoked his indignation not to enlighten 
him as to her drift. And now he left Paris in the 
immediate train of Isabeau, conscious that he bad 
offended the princess, and might reasonably have 
excited her suspicions by his seeming understand- 
ing with his imperial jaileress, yet without the 
power of offering any explanation, and almost 
certain to return, if at all, an object of the con- 
tempt and hatred of Isabeau de Bavidre ! 

In this condition of his affairs, Owen Tudor 
could perceive almost no hope remaining but in 

h 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANCIENT COURT INTRIGUES. 

But even this prospect was destined to close 
suddenly. The army of the Duke of Burgundy 
halted at Beauvais, and, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of Rouen for aid, and its desperate con- 
dition, advanced no farther. Without cognisance 
of any of his ministers, even of de Giac, the duke 
returned to Paris — and thence sent word to stop 
the whole expedition, and for the army to return ! 

The universal discontent spread by this measure 
was deepened by circumstances, in the breast of 
Owen Tudor, to the fiercest wrath. Various re- 
ports were circulated on the duke's motives. 
Some reported that an insurrection in Paris was on 
the point of breaking out ; others whispered that 
he dared not provoke the English too far, lest they 
should substantiate his former traitorous nego- 
tiations with them, and thus destroy the remnant 
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of his popularity. The duke himself endeavoured, 
by innumerable manifestoes, to throw the blame of 
the failure on the dauphin. He declared that his 
own forces were inadequate to raise the siege of 
Rouen against the powerful and strongly in- 
trenched army of his antagonist, and announced 
that, unless the dauphin would unite in the effort, 
it was impossible to attempt clearing the soil of 
France of its invaders. 

The drooping standards of the army returned to 
a city already famous for its sarcastic wit, and the 
murmurs of the Parisians swelled the military 
clamour. But all alike failed to alter the deter- 
mination of the duke, or to disturb the enjoyments 
of the court. In sheer defiance, Queen Isabeau 
gave a magnificent feast to celebrate the bloodless 
issue of the campaign, and nearly all the chief 
personages of both courts and camps were present 
at it. Another singular reversal of events had 
taken place. The Lady de Oiac was restored to 
all her pristine favour with the duke— or perchance 
the terrible syren had restored hers to him at a 
heavy price ! — while Owen Tudor was completely 
out of all grace with his royal jaileress. 

The studied coldness and excess of respect 
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which he displayed during the whole expedition 
towards Isabeau had, he was well aware, nigh 
ruined him in her esteem. A command to attend 
this banquet was the first mark of kindness, or 
even of remembrance, that for a considerable 
period she had bestowed upon him. And now he 
occupied a fitting place for a discarded favourite, 
standing alone in a dark recess of the magnificent 
hall of the Louvre, in which the revelry was 
held. 

At an opposite extremity of the chamber, in a 
festal blaze of light, effulgent with beauty and the 
secret joy of her triumph, the Lady de Giac poured 
forth to a courtly audience some of those lays that 
had once enchanted the heart of Owen Tudor. 
Isabeau de Bavidre, stiff in cloth-of-gold, listened 
in admiration to the songs of the daughter of Jean 
de Troye. The harp resounded beneath her touch, 
whose every chord recalled some affecting remi- 
niscence to the soul of the exile of Arvon. The 
fair Catherine, who had not even deigned to glance 
at him since his return from his inglorious cam- 
paign, listened with delight, and with a species of 
secret understanding, to a roguish and by no means 
fitting legend of one of the meetings, contrived 
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with so much difficulty and ingenuity, between 
Tristrem and his beautiful queen ! The story, it 
was evident, was not displeasing either to the be- 
trothed of the great Henry, or to her mother — who 
had been the handsomest woman of her court, and 
whom her courtiers persuaded that the case was 
not at all altered. The moral of the tale, if moral 
it might be called, excited the joyous applause of 
Duke John, who leaned over the minstreless as 
she sung. The superiority of stolen and illicit 
delights to those which virtue and honour sanc- 
tioned — Ah, Hueline, too well thou didst remem- 
ber, or too well image forth ! At all events, 
recollections returned on Owen Tudor which 
almost for the first time roused a vivid and burn- 
ing sentiment of jealousy in addition to the other 
keen provocations in his heart. He was gazing at 
the minstreless, and watching the gleaming eyes 
of the duke, with clenched teeth, breathing hardly 
through his nostrils, when he felt himself gently 
jerked by his golden chain, and, starting round, he 
perceived de Giac. It was rarely, indeed, that the 
minister spoke to Owen Tudor at all, still more 
rarely, with any appearance of kindness or con- 
fidence in his manner, and now there was both ! 
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He seemed to be in a pleased and merry humour. 
" Congratulate me, Sir Owen," he said, smilingly. 
" Mine enemies need not rejoice so much, as I 
hear they do, in the defeat of my policies ! The 
work is as it were mine own, since it was my wife 
who recalled the duke with certain information of 
a projected rising in Paris! You wot well, Sir 
Chevalier Sauvage, that she can read their humour 
— can tell what storms are abrewing in the sea, by 
the ripple of the surface ! Else, I own, all things 
seem calm enough to me." 

These words poured almost conviction into 
Owen's mtnd of the reality of his suspicions, and 
stirred so many founts of bitterness in it, that it 
was no wonder his reply was deeply tinged with 
many kinds. 

"Where are the signs of this insurrection, then?" 
he exclaimed. "Our cowardly flight may pro- 
duce one — other exists not! But your gorgeous 
wife, messire, is of a companionable humour — and 
nothing short of sovereign homage deems she 
worth receiving! — Therefore were we recalled to 
shame and the laughter of the world, that the Duke 
of Burgundy might — Ah, by heaven ! see you 
there?" 

h3 
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"What is to be seen, messire?" returned de 
Giac, after a moment's pause, and in a strangely 
altered voice. " The duke is fond of flowers : he 
is scenting the sweetness of the nosegay in my 
wife's girdle: I gave it to her. She likes all 
flowers but roses !" 

" What crimson mark is that, then, left on her 
rounded shoulder? — nay, methinks, it spreads 
from her beautiful bosom!" said Owen, with a 
bitter vehemence of tone that seemed — for we by 
no means report Messire de Giac's sayings as 
expositions of his mind — to awaken only satiric 
mirth in him. 

" Noble chevalier, I thank you for this jealousy 
on my account ! " he said, with a smile. " The 
rather, that I fear you have not quite forgotten 
how the Lady de Giac was once Hu&line de 
Troye?" 

" I have not forgotten it, and you would do well 
to remember it — if you knew all, noble coun- 
cillor ! " said Owen, yielding for an instant to the 
exasperation and agony of his feelings, and with a 
meaning in his eyes that startled de Giac inter- 
nally — for he gave no outward sign. 

" It is enough for me to remember that she did 
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ever hate and despise thee, knight!' 9 replied de 
Giac. "But thou art a melancholy prisoner — 
and therefore thou hast strange thoughts of us 
all!" 

" Hate and despise ! be not too sure of that, 
Sir Pierre ! " said Owen. " But, since thou 
believest so thus far, with the more reason, I tell 
thee to beware of her subtlety ! " 

"Speak plainly, knight; I am not good at 
solving riddles, yet am naturally of a curious 
fantasy that would seek out even the marrow of 
things hidden ! " returned de Giac. 

" Then, were I you, sir councillor, I should be 
curious to learn wherefore intelligence of so great 
moment, so nearly concerning your office, was not 
first communicated to you, sithence the espial was 
your wife?'' said Owen. "And, moreover, I 
should be special to learn in how many audiences 
the tidings were delivered, and where those royal 
interviews were granted?" 

" I have already asked these trifles of indifferent 
serving men, but it was needless," replied de Giac. 
" My wife resided in the Louvre, with the princess 
of France — a place of honour, methinks, Sir Wild 
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Knight ! — to the full, at least, as honourable as the 
Boucherie ! " 

" To the full ! — and therefore again I bid you 
beware ! " said Owen, maddened with the insulting 
security of de Giac's manner, and the recollections 
thus evoked. 

" Methinks thou speakest as a jealous rival — 
thou dost insinuate with thine eyes more than thy 
lips dare utter ! " said de Giac, laughingly. 
"What is it thou wouldst say? — Tut, tut, I do 
thee the marvellous compliment to believe, fair 
knight, that she whose virtues withstood your 
temptation will scarcely yield to any other ! " 

" Why, then — trust not too wholly in that ! " 
returned the Chevalier Sauvage, and there was so 
much scorn, sarcasm, regret, and triumph in the 
youth's burning eyes that — coupled with some 
reminiscences of his own — a dread surmise 
quivered to the depths of the statesman's soul. It 
was but an instant, and he was calm again. 

"Messire," he said, "were not this a court 
festival, I could imagine you were in earnest, and 
might be a little troubled. Even if my lady's 
honour and virtue were not sufficiently known and 
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approved, still I have done the duke such service — 
so well he knows that I value the trifle high-born 
courtiers may hold lightly, so much more than life 
itself, than all he hath guerdoned me withal, that 
unless he meant to take all ! — But, tush, he re- 
members that one of the chief reasons wherewith 
he held himself justified in Orleans' death was, 
that he boasted loudly of my lady of Burgundy's 
kindness to him, and therefore — but this is idle 
gossipry of that womanish court of which you are 
so favoured an inhabitant, sir knight ! My lady 
the queen loves me not, because I serve not her 
will; and all of ye, courtiers, because my wife and 
I are born of fathers that were not written noble 
on parchments, but in deeds — therefore ye press 
these uncomely jests upon us ! " 

" You forget, messire, your lady is my lady the 
queen's dearest confidante and ally, were it even 
so ! " replied Owen, who had acquired a little 
court-malignancy by this time. " And see again ! — 
his highness is indeed enamoured of the flowers — 
but so roughly — that, look, they are fallen to the 
ground ! And, though many simper, no man 
dares notice they are there ! " 
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" It is honest to be thus bold ! " said de Giac 
between his teeth. 

" It is bold to be thus honest ! " replied the now 
civilised Chevalier Sauvage. " It is trae the duke 
guesses not whom he has for spectators ! I saw 
his eyes gleam carefully round the chamber ere he 
yielded to his passion for — flowers ! " 

" Knight, you dream ! Had I no other security, 
so dreadless is the nature of John of Burgundy, 
so bold, so reckless, — so high and princely ! — that 
he would not deign to conceal,— he could not, if 
he would ! — liking even for the wife of his sole 
faithful councillor, who for him has lost — ay, per- 
chance, an eternal pledge ! " returned de Giac ; 
adding, with a smile of inexpressible bitterness, — 
"And why should he, since great nobles deem 
such ignominy honour?" 

" Among his legends of the East, I have heard 
the duke himself say that even the tiger dreads 
the serpent ! " replied Owen. 

" But, then," said de Giac, apparently without 
hearing this observation, and continuing a musing 
of his own, " what unseen hand is this that un- 
ravels all our webs, spin them elaborately as we may ? " 
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" It is as that our Welsh children believe darts 
out of nutbushes, and snatches the ripe clusters 
away, when they strive to gather them on holidays 
of the church — whereof wise men think no good ! " 
said Owen, remembering, with increasing wrath, his 
numerous and mighty disappointments. There 
was a pause. 

" One thing at least is certain/ 1 replied de Giac, 
after attentively watching the duke and his wife, 
who were now in whispering and smiling discourse, 
the former bending over the minstreless and lean- 
ing on her harp— "one thing is certain: that, 
since evil tongues have commenced speaking of 
my wife, it is a fair reason to indulge her in a wish 
she hath not unfrequently expressed to me, of 
retiring from the court — where she finds so little 
congenial, or to her mind ! Yet the duke would 
be rightly, and mortally offended, if he could 
deem I listened to suspicions so foul as those 
youj* jealousy — for 'tis nothing less, Sir Chevalier 
Sauvage ! — invents. But as your past story is not 
altogether unknown, if you in reality deem I have 
any reason — if you have any yourself — if you 
would help me to a fair pretext of jealousy that 
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would satisfy the duke himself — display some 
sparks of that extinguished flame of yours! — Let 
us see if Hu£line did uot always hate and despise 
thee — if virtue only — come, thou hast vaunted, 
youth ! — Give me a pretext, being a greybeard, to 
be vexed and fearful, feeling nought of either 
sentiment — by such public display of homage as 
may justify an old man's fears." 

It was a strange mixture of passions and motives 
that induced Owen Tudor to yield a ready assent 
to this request. A vague idea floated in his mind 
that it might not yet be too late to save Hueline 
from the depths into which she seemed else de- 
termined to plunge. He dreaded what might be 
the revenge she meditated ; he hated the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the suspicion of hie triumph was 
doubly embittered by the remembrance of the be- 
wildering spells that had once intoxicated himself! 
He desired to provoke the anger of the queen, 
perhaps to break the friendship between her and 
her dangerous confidante. Some notion of retali- 
ation for the disdain of the Princess Catherine 
might mingle in his motives, and of the scorn and 
ill-founded arrogance of de Giac. Above all, with 
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the apology of these motives, there was something 
irresistibly alluring in the thought of once again 
sharing the smiles of the minstreless. 

Yet he hesitated. 

" I rarely speak to the Lady de Giac — perchance, 
as you say, messire, because I remember too well 
that she was once — another ! " he said, with 
emotion. " I know not how to address her now — 
she will marvel at my speech." 

" By so much the more shall it be noted," re- 
plied de Giac. " See you how her nosegay lies 
unheeded on the ground ! — You may be sup- 
posed to observe it, arriving suddenly — without 
offence ! " 

The nosegay and its associated recollections 
gave Owen the necessary determination. De 
Giac remained in the recess where they held the 
conference, while he advanced and joined quietly 
among the groups of courtiers. In a few instants 
the politician, who watched him with extreme eager- 
ness, perceived the stately and graceful figure of the 
young mountain chief entering within the circle of 
light immediately surrounding the royal personages 
and the minstreless. He saw him stoop and raise 
the flowers with some words which he could not 
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hear; but, if the duke's licentious familiarity had 
heightened her complexion, this act of homage, 
slight and even timorous as it was, suddenly 
paled it ! De Giac remarked, and a devouring 
suspicion fixed its fangs inextricably in his heart, 
the intense, wild, reverberating flash of the glance 
she cast upon Owen Tudor as she mechanically 
extended her hand to take the flowers. But the 
duke snatched them away very rudely, and ex- 
claiming, — "Nay, none shall repair this lady's 
injuries but her sworn knight of Burgundy !" 
himself replaced the flowers in a manner which in 
any but a royal servitor would have been thought 
not a little indecorous. 

The minstreless seemed to feel this rudeness, for 
her colour returned in a rush. Yet she thanked 
the duke for the honour he conferred with a strange 
confusion and iteration, — and then again her eye 
sought Owen's. De Giac heard that he said 
something which fixed all eyes upon him — those 
of the queen and princess especially. The purport 
seemed to be an expression of envy of the flowers 
— of their happiness in contributing to her plea- 
sure — or some vague compliment of the kind. 
" Look to it, fair sister ! your prisoner shares the 
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fate of the rest of us ! — Struggle as men may, 
and though the fruit be well guarded of serpents, 
those who gaze must long ! — But woe to him who 
leaps the garden pale ! " said John the Fearless, with 
flashing eyes, and a fierceness of expression in his 
look at the Welsh knight, not unlike that which 
jealousy might be supposed to exhibit in so violent 
and uncontrollable a temperament ! The Lady 
de Giac seemed not to notice the circumstance, 
perhaps did not. Her hand wandered among the 
strings of the harp, and drew forth some wild 
pathetic notes that melted Owen's heart with recol- 
lections, for they were part of a Welsh strain he had 
himself taught her, in the days of their dawning 
love. And, when she saw that he too was troubled, 
the music flowed more hurriedly from her fingers 
like the sighs of a breaking heart, and she sang a 
lay which was perhaps an improvisation, more 
probably the habitual musings of her heart poured 
into verse. 



ROUNDELAY. 



Dost thou remember ] — If in those words there dwell 
No magic, vainly ask I ; all broken is the spell ! 
Vague as the moony ocean, as wild as its mad wreak, 
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Are the thoughts my heart would utter, but words can 

never speak ! 
Though glory, power, and beauty, may starlike gem thy sky, 
Oh, dost thou not remember 1 — Those tears reply ! 

Do /remember ? — Though fain I would forget, 

'Mid pleasure's glittering darkness, those phantoms haunt 

me yet ! 
When, in those hours of madness, my lips meet lips not 

thine, 
'Tis recollection shudders, not rapture thrills, in mine ! 
'Tis the tempest's withering glare when mirth lightens in 

mine eye ! — 
Oh, do I not remember ? — These tears reply ! 

Yet why remember 1 — Since all the past is sped 
Vainly as dreams restore us, the ever- vanished dead ! 
Since nought is worth regretting — remembrance — but the 

power 
And freshness of enjoyment, the dews upon the flower. 
Since these are gone for ever, life but a lingering sigh, 
Oh, wherefore, heart, remember ? — Still tears reply ! 

And yet remember ! — If but to yield some glow 

To the future's chilly deserts, like sunset o'er the snow ! — 

Or it might be— love, answer ! but not with words — some 

gleam 
Around thy heart may wander — may half recall that dream 1 
Its shadows glow more richly than all possessions nigh ! — 
Do we not both remember 1 — Let tears reply ! 

A kind of mad defiance and recklessness were 
kindled in the soul of the young Welsh chief by 
this strain. Music had ever a mighty power over 
his heart, and this was so fraught with tender and 
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overpowering recollections — such wrath of hatred 
and rivalry was stirred in his soul against the 
duke, that he himself knew not how it happened, 
nor did the too impressionable and passion-dazzled 
minstreless — but the whole court was in a manner 
struck into an ominous and dreadful silence under 
the frowns of the duke and of Isabeau de Bavi&re; 
while the lovers that had been, joined in a laugh- 
ing, wild, wine-sparkling interchange of raillery 
that denoted foregone conclusions undreamed of 
by many, with all its seeming lightness and gaiety. 
They reproached each other's mutual silence and 
long disdain with a reckless profusion of delight 
and exhilaration in the change, allusions, laughter, 
tears, a species of delirious abandonment — which 
all that was known of their past history by no 
means clearly explained — to one listener at least ! 
The Chevalier Sauvage certainly over-acted his 
part, or rather he forgot that he was acting one at 
all, and yielded to the impetuous flow of the 
passions which possessed him so completely that he 
passed all the anchorages of prudence. The spell 
was only broken when Duke John, in a stern, 
harsh voice, requested the queen's permission to 
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retire, declaring bhmtly that he was weary. But 
the haughty Isabeau, far from being offended at 
this commentary on the amusements she had 
furnished her guests, echoed it emphatically on 
her proper experience, and broke up the whole 
revelry with something of disorder and disgrace, by 
announcing that she would herself be the first to 
retire, to give the duke's retinue way. The duke 
hurriedly inquired for his master of the household, 
Sir Pierre de Giac ; and when that dignitary's lady 
was startled into observation, and requested leave 
to seek him, he gave so rude and stern a reply 
that all present were amazed. " Nay, madam, I 
will employ some more zealous seeker for a 
husband than a wife: you need him, to my 
thought, as little here as ever you did else- 
where ! " 

" Then shall the Lady de Giac tarry with us 
to-night at the Louvre: we will school her to a 
humbler sense of duty," said the wife of Charles 
VI. with seeming playfulness, but with an angry 
and troubled countenance. " Be of our chamber 
to-night, Lady de Giac ! and I doubt not your 
grace shall find your faithful master at his usual 
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post in your hdtel of Artois ; for he mostly thinks 
it enough merely to air his court suits at our 
festivals ! " 

This hint was taken more readily than Queen 
Isabeau imagined; and her royal guest did not 
again behold his favoured minister until he 
reached his palace. De Giac was there, waiting 
as usual in the bedchamber of his royal lord, in 
which they held their most confidential and ter- 
rible consultations. 

Duke John himself was in a very stormy mood; 
but the morose gloom of his councillor struck him 
in spite of his own preoccupation. Perhaps Owen 
Tudor was not so far mistaken in deeming that 
something of the dread which the tiger feels for 
the serpent was in his heart. At all events, he 
dismissed his retinue suddenly, and throwing him- 
self, still dressed, on his couch, so that his face 
could not be very clearly discerned in the light of 
the lamp that hung from the canopy, he inquired 
what ailed him, what ill news were afoot, that he 
looked so sad ? 

" Messire ! " replied De Giac, stretching his 
long bony limbs on the andirons of a huge fire, 
but, contrary to his usual custom in these inter- 
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views, continuing to keep his eye on the duke. 
" Messire ! you would not have me rejoice in my 
evil hap ? And truly your despisal of my councils 
persuades me that you begin to deem me an old 
man — a dotard whose ripest projects may be cast 
aside to pleasure any light whisperer — no matter 
who ! " 

" Care not what I think, if your young wife 
is not of that opinion, too," returned the jovial 
Duke John. " By my fay, I hold you well ap- 
payed for everything in having holy sanction to 
kiss her when you will ! " 

" Of all the rewards your grace has conferred 
upon me, it is indeed the only one that I would 
not resign again to your service — I that was ever 
willing to yield my life in your behalf," replied the 
minister. " And it is because I so greatly value it, 
my redoubted lord, that I humbly entreat your 
permission to retire with my wife from your court, 
where my policies are held but as meshes to tangle 
flies, and her beauty is a lure which an old man, 
buried in cares of state, may well fear to leave 
exposed to the breath of such a court as this of 
Paris ! " 

"What! hast thou any reason to doubt thy 
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wife's fidelity, de Giac?" exclaimed the duke, 
starting up on his couch, thrown off his guard by 
the sudden violence of the emotion that assailed 
himself. 

De Giac saw, or thought he saw, that the 
duke's mind reverted to the late scene between 
Owen Tudor and his wife. But he brought it 
back to nearer considerations by the suspicion and 
malign scrutiny in the eyes he fixed upon his mas- 
ter, as he replied, " My lord ! what think you ? 
Have I not cause?" 

" That was my question J " replied John the 
Fearless, even his complexion wavering, but con- 
tinuing with a tart smile, " Well, as thou sayest, 
Pierre, it cannot be denied thou hast something 
too much of the autumn yellow on the harvest of 
thy love ! And thy wife is in the richest flush of 
summer i " 

u I am proud your grace — so excellent a judge 
— should think so," replied de Giac. " But your 
question is soon answered ; for, if I thought I had 
substantial reason of complaint against my wife, 
my redoubted lord, you are not now to learn that 
I have subtleties in my head, and weapons in my 
grasp, to avenge me ! " 

VOL. III. i 
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De Giac played spasmodically with the hilt of 
his dagger as he spoke, and he noted that the 
duke raised himself so as to obtain the command 
of his habitual defence, a battle-axe hanging over 
his pillows, as if he took the threat personally ! 
It was a sign that escaped not the agonised 
vigilance of the politician. 

"Tut, man!" said the duke, staring at him. 
" Old as you call yourself, you are still a man, 
and would not hurt — a woman ?" 

" I thought not of that ! " returned de Giac. 
" Tis like enough, that I love her too well to 
do her justice — in such a case — were it even to 
chance, which I trust it shall not. But her pa- 
ramour — were he emperor and soldan both — 
should die ! Therefore your highness will know 
when I have discovered one." 

De Giac could not conclude whether to be 
alarmed or pleased at the visible clearing up and 
satisfaction in the duke's countenance. The fe- 
rocious chivalry that formed so large a part of his 
character, the absorbing passion Hu£line was so 
well able to kindle, might render the idea of all 
dangerous results being concentrated on himself 
a matter of congratulation to John the Fearless. 
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This conjecture was quickened in the brain of de 
Giac by the haughtiness which the duke resumed, 
after a brief consideration. 

" But, man, thou talkest like a maillotin, or 
one of the insolent peasants of a jacquerie, when 
thou bringest heads so high within the stroke of 
a vassal dagger ! " he said. " Methought we had 
raised thee — and in a brief time — sufficiently above 
the villanous mob of Paris not to share their opi- 
nions on these matters, though thou wert born 
of them ! But let that pass : — suspect you any 
man in particular, for, by my head, we do all like 
to look at thy wife, and listen when she sings?" 

" Yes, sir, there is one ! " replied de Giac ; and 
his illustrious patron's dark-ruddying complexion 
in the first place, and the fierce eagerness of the 
query that followed, "Why, who is he?" almost 
struck conviction into his soul. 

De Giac's reply, while it totally misdirected the 
duke's apprehensions, furnished himself with ac- 
cumulating material of suspicion. 

" There is a knight of your court, messire, ,, 
he said, " so handsome and stately of his person, 
so sought of all ladies' eyes, that were it for that 
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alone methinks a husband's fears might fly at him 
as naturally as the hawk at scarlet ! " 

" Sir Owen of Wales ! " exclaimed the duke, 
with sudden vivacity. 

" How chances it your highness should fix upon 
the man whom I most fear and suspect, and whom 
most men in my place would least of all?" returned 
de Giac. 

"Truly, all the world knows with what scorn 
and rejection he treated her ! but hadst thou seen 
them together to-night," muttered Duke John, in 
some confusion. " Yet no, no ; fear not — our 
old hag hath a fancy for him, and she shares 
nothing willingly ! " 

" But it follows not, he hath a fancy for our old 
hag ! " replied de Giac, gloomily. " If love could 
win love, I should fear nothing ! " 

" Tut, tut," said the duke, laughing gleefully, 
and his laugh haunted the memory of de Giac 
night and day, ever after, " thou art a suspicious 
old fellow; but they who know no better are 
well content with their lot, and I gave thee thy 
rose from the stalk ! Set your wise head at rest. 
She hath ever professed to me the utmost con- 
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tempt and scorn of these smooth velvet-bearded 
boys, and sworn — were her love to decline from 
its allegiance — it should be on a knight who had 
seen wars and death, elsewhere than in minstrels' 
songs, and knew how to defend the wrong as 
boldly as the right ! " 

" That is but shrewd comfort, messire ; there are 
many men of such make in your court, specially 
those who were with you in your far wars against 
the Saracen ! " said de Giac. " Nay, 'tis those 
very professions I fear; else might I abundantly 
confide in my wife's resentment against the 
Chevalier Sauvage — in his studied coldness and 
neglect of her ! Alack, I have better grounds for 
apprehension than your grace yet wots of/' 

" What are they ? By the life of God ! I will 
myself avenge thee, if thou canst bring any proof 
against them ! " said the duke, yielding to such a 
sudden tornado-like burst of fury that de Giac's 
jealous phantasy scarcely needed more proof. 
Yet he added to that he had acquired and his 
own agony by relating the particulars of Owen's 
adventures in the Boucherie, so far as they were 
known to himself, of which until then Duke John 
had never hearcf. The exasperated commentaries 
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of the patron revealed far more than the sympathy 
he meant to express. 

" Yet, after all/' he said, when the story was 
concluded, — and de Giac noted his satisfaction in 
finding that result so favourable to Hu£line, " I see 
rather matter of trust and triumph to thee, Pierre, 
than of fear, in this matter ! Did she not reject 
him — and he her, in turn? What woman ever 
forgives such an injury?" 

" But of late I mark a strange alteration in 
their manner, and your grace may reckon by 
the years of my service how much I am too 
old for my young bride ! " said de Giac, bitterly. 
" Retaliation cancels injury — your grace thought 
so when you slew Orleans, who would have slain 
your honour ! It may be that the time will come 
when these once lovers will think so, too, being 
thus frequently together — I mean my wife and 
Sir Owen Tudor ! — And, that your grace may 
know all, I will not conceal that what first stirred 
me to suspicion of himself was his endeavour to 
render me suspicious of — your grace ! " 

The start which the duke gave at this intima- 
tion, the thick dark drops that burst on his brow, 
startled the startler ! 
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"Ay, indeed! — a sharp-witted rogue — what the 
fiend, suspect us! — who are so much bounden to 
thee, de Giac ! " he muttered, confusedly. 

" For power — perchance for life, niessire," re- 
plied the minister, calmly. " For, when your own 
lion heart and princely wit had deserted you ; when, 
before the princes of France, you confessed the 
murder of the Duke of Orleans — yourself calling 
it so ! — it was I that whispered to you as you 
knelt — * Let the sword defend what the dagger 
has done ' — and you started up ! " 

" It is true ! thou shalt be avenged, de Giac ! 
I will tear out the slanderer's tongue with mine 
own hand ! " said the ferocious duke. 

" Nay, that were to breed a fatal quarrel be- 
tween your grace and Madame Isabeau, and you 
cannot do without her — yet ! — unless by alliance 
with the dauphin ! " returned the minister. " But 
you prefer some secret counsel to mine; and for 
all these causes conjoined I entreat your grace to 
give me leave to retire with my wife to one of the 
estates you have been pleased to endow us withal, 
to L/Isle Bouchard." 

" That is too far from any of our courts — she 
will not go ; your wife was made for royal splen- 
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dours and pleasures ! " said the duke. " Come, 
come, we will hit upon some other way to remove 
all thy causes of complaint, for surely this crafty 
boy hath not whispered thee into suspicion of us?— ~ 
Tis well! Is he not a favourite with the dauphin? 
— doth he not continue a good Armagnac ? Thou 
shalt send thy long-demanded ambassage secretly, 
in his person, to our cousin. His ransom shall be 
paid from our treasury : our sister loves money so 
well that it will amply console her ; and, if not, 
she must find what may serve the purpose better, 
for we prefer our own to her pleasure ! This youth 
hath ever professed much good will to the purpose; 
let him try his eloquence in winning such terms of 
peace from the dauphin as we can confide in ; and 
by this light of Heaven, de Giac, thy policies shall 
yet achieve the triumph they merit, for we own 
we are weakly, listening to women's fears and 
entreaties on the point ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

< 

THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 

The Chevalier Sauvage was alone in his apart- 
ment in the Great Tower of the Louvre, not long 
after the departure of the Duke of Burgundy. 
The grandeur of its furniture and decorations con- 
cealed, at night, the gloomy effect of its narrow 
loophole casements, whence daylight entered as 
dingily as down the shafts of a mine, and testified 
some favouritism to a prisoner lodged in chambers 
usually assigned to the dauphins of France. But 
Owen little enjoyed the distinction. He was pacing 
his splendid prison in a troubled and gloomy me- 
ditation, when footsteps and a tap at his door 
disturbed him. He opened it, and perceived two 
of the queen's pages, one engaged in lighting a 
lady up the narrow staircase, carelessly enveloped 
in a mantle; the other ready to announce the 
visitant to the surprised host. " A message from 
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the queen's highness, brought by the Lady de 
Giac," struck his startled sense almost simulta- 
neously with the arrival of the messenger. 

Owen Tudor was in a manner petrified, and the 
courtly ease and tranquillity of the Lady de Giac 
formed a perfect contrast to the embarrassment 
and even terror in his look. She saluted him with 
graceful stateliness, and, observing with a smile 
that there was abundance of light in the chamber, 
ordered the pages to take their torches and await 
her return in the corridor below. The servitors 
reverently bowed, withdrew — and the Chevalier 
Sauvage was left alone with the Lady de Giac ! 

" Pardon me, noble knight, if I detain you from 
better employment of your leisure, but I obey 
sovereign commands — the commands of the Queen 
of France, messire," she said, with some slight 
tinge of mockery in the pompous tone she as- 
sumed. "I pray you do not stand in my pre- 
sence ! It is only by the strenuous orders of my 
lord the Duke of Burgundy that the dames of 
France admit me worthy of the courtesies due to 
the rank I have achieved ; and you take pleasure 
in crossing his will." 

" The Lady de Giac has always a right to — to — 
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my homage and service ! *' said the Welsh knight, 
tremulously; and the Lady de Giac smiled and 
nodded at the stiff compliment as calmly, to all 
outward appearance, as if she had never been 
Hu6hne de Troye : only her glance never came 
into a direct line with Owen's. 

" Then perchance, messire, you will aid me to 
put back my hood — it is too warm — and I would 
not you should think my burgher breeding blushes 
to deserve its court honour ! " she continued ; but, 
as Owen made no effort to assist her, she tossed 
off her mantle impatiently, and appeared so richly 
and elegantly garbed in a robe that shimmered 
with damasked silver and satin like a tissue of 
water and light, that Owen was struck with still 
deeper consternation and — admiration ! He visibly 
shrunk back, and said, in a manner that was not 
mistaken by the Lady de Giac, " What, then, are 
the gracious commands of Madame Isabeau to 
her poor prisoner, on which she employs a mes- 
senger so every way worthy?" 

A deep flush dyed the lady's brow for an in- 
stant, and then she replied, with a smile full of 
disdain, and yet of gaiety, u I comprehend all your 
impatience, messire ! — And be not afraid of me! — 
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I am only the messenger of love. Ah, I perceive 
that already you divine my purport, and snatch 
my tale untold ! Lovers' eyes are of far vision ! 
Why start you, knight ? — My message to you is 
full of matter for rejoicing, nothing of fear — unless 
the difference of a few years seems to you so for- 
midable — certes, they are not a score ! " 

" Speak your commands, lady, for — at this time 
— I am much troubled, and would rest," said Owen, 
sternly. 

" I come not to disturb your repose, gentle 
knight, but to give you radiant dreams to it," 
replied the Lady de Giac. " If love and ambition 
have charms for you — and methinks I have heard 
so! — if the fulfilment of your prophecies is still 
the mark of your baffled helm — I bring you joyful 
news ! " 

" Love and ambition ! — The fulfilment of my 
prophecies ! — What mean you, lady?" said Owen, 
with an eagerness of hope that made himself blush 
at his own credulity in the first moment of re- 
flection. 

" Love ?— yes, Isabeau de Bavidre was once 
held to be the handsomest woman of her court ! 
You are of her flatterers, knight, if you deem not 
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so, for I have heard you tell her grace nothing 
was changed in that ! " replied the lady. " Isa- 
beau is still in the noonday of life ; may still hope 
to give France a dauphin whom she will prefer to 
him who imprisoned her at Tours ! — So much for 
ambition, so much for the fulfilment of your pro- 
phecy — since she loves you ! Yes, knight, the 
Queen of France loves you! — Since your great 
modesty cannot otherwise believe it — since it is 
your fate ever to be wooed — my royal mistress of 
France sends word by me that she — loves you 
well ! and despite her royal majesty, her matronly 
years, her husband's grandeur and misfortunes, 
could be pleased to hear you confess, with your 
own lips, the love that has so long glowed in your 
eyes ! The sanction of my presence was needed, 
and therefore am I detained this night at the 
Louvre, from my lord's widowed couch ! Messire, 
I am here to lead you to the gracious presence of 
your queen and loving mistress ! " 

" She ! — the Queen of France — you, Hu6line de 
Troye ! " repeated the thunderstruck knight, after 
a pause of utter amazement. 

" The Lady de Giac, messire ! — I have forsworn 
that name; a poor apothecary's name — that pe- 
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rished in the vaults of the Chatelet ! " replied the 
lady, with some slight wavering of tone. " My 
deeds shall be recorded under the name of him 
whom I have wedded — not of him who — who 
perished there ! " 

" I will not believe it — it cannot be ; the queen 
knows my sentiments too well ! " said Owen, ex- 
asperated, and yet affrighted at the new gulf which 
he saw opening before him. " Or will women 
believe only the most positive assurances of men's 
indifference ? The queen saw plainly enough, in 
the advance on Beauvais " 

" The Flight of Beauvais, it is more generally 
called in Paris, messire!" interrupted the lady 
with a strange smile. 

" Ay, and who made it so? Was it the false le- 
man of the gross Duke of Burgundy?" thundered 
the Chevalier Sauvage. 

" It was one, doubtless, that had power over his 
grace's resolves; a power not yet perchance ex- 
hausted!" replied the Lady de Giac. "And I 
know not wherefore, in this court, I should feign 
to misunderstand your meaning, noble knight! — 
If at all, it is only necessary to conceal these 
matters when one has a plebeian husband like the 
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Lord de Giac, who values the pawn better than 
the game! — To the matter! I have been your 
faithful friend in the affair of that Flight from the 
English, at least with your royal lady! Never, 
since the days of the too faithful Brengwain, was 
bashful lover so warmly interpreted ; lovelorn 
suitor more constantly advocated, than you, Che- 
valier Sauvage, by me ! I am a minstreless, as per- 
chance you may remember ! Our science gives us, 
or we give it, large insight into the human heart. 
I have loved — how fervently, how madly, how 
all-possessed — it is not now to tell ; and the signs 
of passion do not readily escape my observation. 
Never for an instant has the zeal of my friendship 
slackened in your behalf! The language of your 
tender and melancholy eyes — without vanity, a 
courtly jongleuresse may say it — took charmed 
voice on my lips ! I have explained to your royal 
lady the innumerable tokens of passion my skill 
observed in your smiles, in your gestures, your 
secret sighs ! — not too boldly, I trust, but as if in 
idle and laughing mockery, to the imperial in- 
spirer ! And thus have I obtained this royal confi- 
dence ! — the glory and the happiness of offering to 
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your acceptance a royal heart! If I remember 
rightly, such will possess attraction irresistible to 
you ! Its purity, its tenderness, you can value at 
the fullest, being royal too ! What is my reply?" 

Owen was utterly silent for some moments, and 
then his passion of anger and grief almost vented 
itself in tears, as he replied, — 

" I will not believe it ! — Let that be your an- 
swer to the Queen of France, if ever she sent you 
hither, shameless messenger of shame ! " 

" I understand — and will interpret. You would 
have the queen come hither to verify my legend 
in person ! " she said, making a movement as if to 
withdraw. 

" Ah, would, would to Heaven I had always 
had as stubborn obstacles between me and thy 
perfidy as the locks and bolts of my chamber shall 
prove to your old crowned serpent, if she glides 
hither ! " exclaimed Owen, furiously. 

" I counsel you, do not trifle so with my royal 
mistress ! She is of ripe years and ripest passions !" 
replied the lady, calmly. u Or would you add to 
the glories of which your hints so often give lis- 
teners inkling, that of being in very truth won, 
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like Helen of Troy, by force of arms ? For certes 
I am convinced, if there be power in nitre and 
sulphur, or in battering bars, Isabeau will win 
her way to her coy knight's amis.'' 

" And deem you thus to raise impossible obsta- 
cles — obstacles to baffle destiny?" said Owen, 
maddeningly. " Your malice has already done 
enough — but more it shall not do ! " 

" Malice ! — what malice is there, or can be, in 
obeying the commands of so gracious a sovereign 
and mistress ! " returned the Lady de Giac. u The 
queen shall come to assert the truth of my words, 
since you thus skilfully persist in doubting them ! 
This chamber is not ill fitted for a xoyal visitant 
— albeit I deem even this tapestry not so well 
wrought as those you were wont to think fairly 
limned in the chamber of Jean de Troye ! " 

" Go, then ; I doubt not you are what you an- 
nounce yourself/' said Owen, yielding to a torrent 
of passions. " Go, and tell your gracious sovereign 
and mistress, then, that I adore and worship 
her daughter even as I despise and loathe her and 
thee, and all of ye, faithless women of France!" 

" I do remember me ; your old monk taught 
you those words, cold as a frog in his cloisters ! — 
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But you are obeyed/' said the Lady de Giac, courte- 
sying deeply. " I can be faithful — at least to the 
delivery of a message." And she moved slowly, 
with her head sunk slightly on her bosom, as if 
deliberately conning it over, to the door. But, 
when she reached it, a thought seemed to strike 
her. She turned and looked round, and, as she 
gazed at Owen, something inexpressibly sad and 
tender shadowed the unnatural lustre of the vin- 
dictive passions glowing in her countenance. 

" If I deliver this message, Sir Owen," she said, 
" let me recommend you to extend the Flight of 
Beauvais ! — to return to your allegiance, and take 
refuge in the camp of England, without delay ! 
To-morrow, I misdoubt, will else find you a closer 
prisoner, in a less gorgeous dungeon ! " 

" I cannot flee ; I will not flee ! Here will I 
await whatever fate your united malice can inflict," 
returned Owen, desperately. 

" The dauphin will receive you ; fly to him ! " 
said the lady, eagerly. "I must do my deed — 
fulfil my fate ! But methinks I shall not feel 
altogether alone with it, whilst still you breathe 
the air of France ! " 

"I am a prisoner; my word is pledged; my 
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ransom unpaid ! " replied the Chevalier Sauvage. 
" I will perish here, and at least the tears of Ca- 
therine of France shall be mine ! " 

"The tears of an April cloud! — it is not with 
such tears that men should die to be mourned ! " 
said the lady, with a flash of vehement feeling. 
" But the ransom shall be paid ; I have gold at 
least ! The ransom shall be paid ! " 

" Rather will I perish a million times than be 
once ransomed by thy gold — it is accursed too ! — 
Begone, and leave me to my fate ! " returned Owen 
Tudor. 

" If it prove mightier than this obstacle, I, too, 
shall begin to believe and reverence it ! " said the 
Lady de Giac. " Be it even so ! Farewell, good 
knight: thou wert ever of a dubious mood. Give 
thyself a night's reasoning, and the Queen of 
France, I trust, shall be distinguished from a ple- 
beian, at least — by not wooing in vain /" 

As she spoke these words, the door opened, 
and one of the pages entered with marks of great 
consternation. "Lady, your noble husband, Sir 
Pierre himself! demands to see the Chevalier 
Sauvage ! " he exclaimed. 

" Let him ascend the stairs — I have my sove- 
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reign's business here — none other ! " replied the 
lady, haughtily. ''With you, Sir Owen, alone 
of all the court, methinks he would not suspect 
me ! 

" Yes, yes, I have said — I have been obliged to 
confess, to hint — remember what has so lately 
passed ! " returned Owen, fairly bewildered with 
this turn of events. " I pray you, lady, muffle 
yourself well, and quit these chambers with what 
speed you may." 

" It cannot be ; I must pass de Giac ; and he 
hath not been so indifferent a contemplator of my 
form to be so easily deceived in it," said the Lady 
de Giac. "But what hints, what confessions, 
betrayer, hast thou dared to " 

"No, no; — yes, yes; — you have been my 
interpreter, Hu6line ! — perchance I have been 
thine ! But conceal yourself if you would not 
he should believe — ay, much more ! " replied 
Owen. 

"And where?" said the Lady de Giac, now 
sharing the consternation of the knight. 

" Formerly you concealed me in your alcove — 
conceal yourself in mine ! " he replied, breath- 
lessly. 
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" Ah ! — but what if with the same burden in 
it ! " said the lady, shuddering convulsively. 

" Fear nothing, fear nothing ! . . . . Page, 
my lady the queen's communications to me are to 
be kept secret from all men ! Go, and say I am 
alone, since thou hast said I am here ! " 

The page disappeared on the word, for he was 
court-bred; and Owen himself hurried the Lady 
de Giac to his alcove, closed the curtains on her, 
and returned to his seat almost as the politician 
entered. 

" Leave us alone for a few instants, messires," 
observed de Giac to the bending pages ; and there 
was that in the calm, concentrated gloom of his 
tone that enforced instant obedience. 

" Are we alone ? Can none overhear us ?" con- 
tinued de Giac, glowering vacantly around. " I 
have a secret of some slight importance to com- 
municate; not of much; since it but concerns 
the honour of a man fashioned of potter's earth, 
of vassal clay ! And I come to thank thee much 
for undeceiving me ! Let us be familiar with each 
other, and thee and thou it ; for methinks we share 
an anguish as brothers might their bread of life ! " 
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" None can overhear us, none, none ! — But let 
us speak low ! " returned Owen. 

"Ay, indeed! the court fools will make rare 
jests of it," said de Giac, with a slight gasp. 
" Perchance they do already — no doubt, no doubt 
— when my back is turned ! These antlers are so 
high and stately they overbranch the forest ! Dost 
thou note them, knight?" and he made a wild 
wreathing of his hands over his head, wrung them 
till the blood almost spirted from the nails, and 
tore them asunder. 

" What is the matter, messire ? What grief is 
this we share together?" said Owen, endeavouring 
by his own anxious whisper to lower the excited 
tone of his visitant. 

"Thou art innocent of the joyous guilt thou 
didst hint against thyself — she loves and belongs 
to another ! " returned de Giac, in a still more 
vehement and raised voice. " Hark you, messire ! 
— for all hell shall ring with it some murky mid- 
night — she loves neither thee nor me, but one that 
is well worth us both in such qualities as women 
esteem ! — the great Duke of Burgundy." 

"Nay, messire, you but suspect! — your mis- 
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givings are not well founded/' said the alarmed 
Chevalier Sauvage. 

" They were not mine — they were thine, knight ! 
I have seen men, but I knew not they were capa- 
ble of such ingratitude until thou didst unseal 
mine eyes ! " replied de Giac, continuing with a 
ghastly smile, " It was thy jealousy illuminated 
mine. Thy murmurs in the return from Beauvais 
were borne by envious winds to mine ears, and at 
first I held them but the ravings of thy jealous 
discontent. Still they sowed suspicion in my 
heart: I watched and was silent! I could not 
believe in the perfidy of John the Fearless ! This 
woman only could teach the bold badness of his 
nature how to deceive! But when to-night, in 
fulfilment of our concerted plan, thou didst feign 
— thou, with thy warlike beauty, thy matchless 
bloom of youth, to offer her, love — I did observe 
but too well that the passion it roused in him was 
jealousy ! Yet, to be certain of it, I awaited him 
in his chamber, and— listen ! I will tell thee 
all." 

And the too sagacious councillor repeated aloud 
the substance — in many remarkable instances, the 
very words, of his recent conversation with the 
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Duke of Burgundy. The bitter emotions that 
assailed Owen Tudor in the revelation almost 
swallowed up the terror inspired by the remem- 
brance of her who listened, too, and would doubt- 
less overhear what must contribute so largely to 
her already excessive exasperation. He laboured 
bewilderedly to effect some conciliation, to leave 
some chink open to the light. " I doubt it not," 
he exclaimed ; " I doubt not that the duke might 
be jealous of me, for this good cause, that he him- 
self can have no hope of success. Do not fear 
that, farther than his general liking for all — his 
gross admiration of every kind of female beauty 
— and your wife is beautiful, de Giac ! — fear not 
any harm hath or can befall her or you ! Her 
virtue, her honour, are known ! Ere you wedded 
her, de Giac, alas! — remember you not, at your 
nuptials, you compared her to some virtuous lady 
of the old world, and challenged my testimony?" 
" Give it now, then ! " returned de Giac, with a 
piercing gaze. " Let thine eyes meet mine ! — 
Swear to me by thine hopes of bale or bliss here- 
after — by the memory of that father thou dost so 
oft attest in his grave — that she came to mine 
arms as pure, as pure, as pure — aha, I see it all ! 
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— as she left thine!" And he laughed a short 
convulsive peal like the last rattle of death. " Say 
so, say so! — and I will believe the massive duke 
hath wooed in vain ! " 

"You saw, de Giac; you heard!" faltered 
Owen. 

" I see, I hear ! " returned the husband of Hu6- 
line de Troye. "And I will see — and all the 
world shall hear ! They will not long elude my 
craft, work they as darkly as the moles of the 
centre! — What do I rave? — I will discover! I 
will make certain ! — I forgive thee thy crime ! 
She was not mine then ! Thou wert young, and 
she— oh, 'what a matchless mine of all allurement 
hath she in her charms ! And yet in spite of all, 
in spite of all! — Let me but discover; but learn 
with certainty ! " 

" It is impossible to be discovered, for it exists 
not ! — Your mind is empoisoned with foolish jea- 
lousies ! " said Owen. 

" Prove that, prove that, my dearest friend ! 
my brother!" returned de Giac; and the planner 
of the massacre of the Armagnacs burst into an 
hysteric agony of tearless sobs. " Swear to me 
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that I may believe in her, and, and — I will be- 
lieve!" 

u Believe in her !— Yes, henceforth I pledge my 
dearest faith, no reason for suspicion will be 
afforded you ! " said Owen. " But if there 
should " 

u Ay, what if there should ?" said de Giac, re- 
covering the mastery of his emotion with astonish- 
ing suddenness. 

u It will be but suspicion — baseless, unreason- 
able, as the clouds of day, or the fears of night ! " 
replied Owen. 

" And if there should ! *' repeated de Giac, re- 
jecting this consolation most emphatically, by 
taking no notice of it. " And if there should ! — 
What then? — Youth, I am not given to con- 
fidences, nor know I now what to confide in this 
matter! But methinks this bitter taste would 
poison all the viands of the earth to me ! My sole 
affections, my sole trust betrayed ! — The nobles 
are right in their belief of my regard for them ! 
Those whom I despise not, I hate; for, messire, I 
have been a vassal ! The duke is the first peer of 
France! Let him remember that! — And for 
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Hu&line !— I love her well, but ... let her look 
to it, too ! " 

" But why not avoid all risk ? Why not remove 
her from the court?" returned Owen. 

" And shut her up in one of my castles ? Keep 
the key of her myself? Watch her as a dragon 
watches a treasure in the bowels of the earth," 
said de Giac, with another of his dissonant laughs. 
" But you know not John the Fearless, if you 
deem that any guardian — scarcely the grave itself 
-—can keep aught he desires from his clutch by 
violence ! I have thought of another means ! 
Thou hearest the duke's purpose of sending thee 
on an ambassage to the dauphin?*' 

" Truly, and will gladly depart on it, even this 
night — this hour ! n said Owen. 

" And I will tarry here to keep the duke firm 
to his purpose; do thou but succeed in winning 
the dauphin to listen to reason," said de Giac, 
musingly. " The service I shall do in this matter 
to him and to France may recommend me to his 
favour; I will change my office in the duke's 
household for the like in the dauphin's, and with- 
draw for ever from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of mine ancient master ! " 
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" Become an Armagnac ! " ejaculated the Che- 
valier Sauvage. ' 

" Become a Frenchman; I have destroyed the 
Armagnacs, and have been too long a Burgun- 
dian !" said de Giac; and, with the extraordinary 
power he possessed of controlling his natural sen- 
timents, in a few more moments he seemed to 
become altogether the absorbed and sagacious 
politician which those who had suffered the most 
from the exertion of his faculties could not but 
confess him to be. The grand scheme of uniting 
all France by a firm alliance between the duke 
and dauphin ; the arguments that might be urged 
in its favour ; the means to be employed ; the pos- 
sible obstacles ; nothing escaped the reach of the 
policies which he laboured to instil into the youth- 
ful secret envoy. All that troubled the ardent 
Welsh knight, or made him doubt the feasibility 
of the plan, was his knowledge that the Lady de 
Giac was listening. Still the conviction that the 
suspicions against her must excite her apprehen- 
sions, that dread of the menaced discovery might 
baffle her means of counteraction with the duke, 
suggested hope. At all events there was despe- 
ration in remaining ; and, before de Giac left the 
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great tower of the Louvre, Owen had promised to 
depart at daybreak on his mission, being solemnly 
assured that the duke would pay his ransom, and 
make an apology for his absence to the queen, 
which should perforce content her. De Giac, in- 
deed, sufficiently hinted his knowledge of the pecu- 
liar kindness of Isabeau to her young captive, by 
advising him not to tarry to make his farewell in 
person. 

The Chevalier Sauvage waited until his visitor 
was certainly gone, and his foot-fall out of hearing, 
before he even ventured to glance at the alcove. 
But some time elapsed, and all possible danger of 
an abrupt return was removed, ere the perfect 
silence observed in the concealment excited his 
apprehensions, and induced him to approach, to 
ascertain the cause, at every risk. He found the 
Lady de Giac reclining on the couch, apparently 
asleep, her arms folded on her bosom, her dark 
hair floating in disorder on the pillow, her eyes 
closed as if in slumber, but the lashes heavy with 
tears* 

" Hu61ine ! " he said, and partly in the hope of 
mitigating her anger, partly affected by ancient 
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recollections, he stooped and pressed his lips to 
her brow. 

u Judas!" was her reply; and starting up she 
looked at Owen with eyes that did really for the 
first time, express hatred — fierce, unmixed hatred 
—of him! "Judas ! — depart on thy mission; I 
return on niine." 

"All may yet be well, Hueline! — Thou hast 
but to take the caution these suspicions of de Giac 
may well infuse — unfounded though they are ! " 
said Owen, detaining her with some difficulty as 
she tore herself past him towards the exit of the 
chamber. 

" Nothing may be well, nothing shall be well ! " 
she replied with furious vehemence. u Thou hast 
deprived me of the only being whose respect — 
wretch as he is — I had retained or valued ! 
Henceforth — but go on thy mission ! These 
suspicions of de Giac, these suspicions thou hast 
infused, I will not baffle, but confirm ! They are 
not unfounded ; they are true ! When thou didst 
abandon me to the arms of de Giac, when 
thou didst break the marriage of nature that 
was between us, then was I an adulteress — then 
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did I become the common spoil I am and 
will be ! Bfcgone with that recollection in thy 
soul, and remember that my vengeance has but 
begun !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CONFERENCE OF ME ULAN. 

The dauphin kept his court at Bourges, in 
Berry ; and thither Owen Tudor hastened, taking 
his measures with judicious promptitude, for he 
left the Castle of the Louvre before it was possible 
for the Lady de Giac to communicate her intelli- 
gence. He was far on the road from Paris in the 
morning, when it was probable that the queen 
would imagine it time enough to order him into 
such restraint as her vengeful passion might deem 
necessary. And thus — -without being able to utter 
a single word of explanation to the princess 
Catherine ; aware that his conduct was viewed by 
her with suspicion and indignation ; certain that 
he left two women — one at least of remarkable 
genius and subtlety — both of great power and 
energy, at work in his destruction — a fugitive and 
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an outcast — the heir of the mighty prophecy of 
Glendower proceeded on his embassy. 

Yet this very circumstance suggested hope to 
his elastic temperament. It seemed as if his 
destiny were once again fairly in his own hands, 
since the possibility of its fulfilment was involved 
in the result of his mission. This idea gave wings 
to his speed, and furnished him with encourage- 
ments in the midst of every obstacle. 

To any other these would have appeared in- 
surmountable. The dauphin was surrounded by 
the friends and relatives of the murdered Armag- 
nacs, all thirsting for revenge, or animated to 
inextinguishable hatred by the loss of their 
power and possessions in Paris. Owen might 
have been convinced of this fact by the circum- 
stances of his first interview with Sir Taneguy 
Duch&tel, whom he sought out immediately on 
his arrival in Bourges. The ex-provost's eminent 
services in saving the life and liberty of the 
dauphin had bestowed on him the highest place 
and influence in his councils, and his former 
hatred of the Duke of Burgundy was exasperated 
into a species of mania. The murder of his 
ancient general, and of such a hecatomb of his 
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dearest friends and connexions, made even the 
assassination of the Duke of Orleans a trifle in 
the monstrous account of vengeance due. 

He received Owen Tudor joyfully and warmly 
as one who had escaped from the common wreck, 
and whose courage and devotion were well known. 
These sentiments were somewhat diminished when 
he heard that his ransom was furnished by the 
Duke of Burgundy, and for the purpose of making 
him an envoy with offers of peace. He declared 
that, but for the extreme impoverishment of the 
royal treasury and the greatness of the ransom 
demanded, he would have caused it to be paid. 
And without inquiring what the terms proposed by 
the duke might be, frothing with fury like a wild 
boar, he declared the overture was only a project 
of the great murderer to get the last scion of 
French royalty into his power, to clear the way 
for his own ascent to the throne, and vowed that 
he would never consent to any peace which did 
not include the punishment of the ruthless de- 
stroyer ! 

In vain did Owen Tudor — who had confided 
too much in Taneguy Duch&tel to have anything 
to conceal— detail to him all his reasons for dread- 
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ing the approaching ruin of the monarchy in an 
alliance between Henry of England and Duke 
John. Taneguy swore that only by the sword 
should France either be recovered or utterly lost. 
Still he was troubled with the certainty of this 
approaching event, and felt the vastness of the 
danger involved. Owen was besides furnished 
with credentials so ample, and proposals so press- 
ing, from de Giac, that it was impossible to refuse 
him an audience before the council, which he de- 
manded. For the second time, Taneguy formally 
introduced him to such an assembly, presided over 
by the dauphin in person. 

The young prince received him with his habitual 
benignity, and with even so much of distinction as 
sufficed to revive the old jealousies of the Lord 
de la Trimouille ; and he was the only one of the 
numerous persons saved by his valour and conduct 
in the Ch&telet who did not receive Owen with all 
possible honour and welcome. 

Young diplomatist though he was, Owen dis- 
played a tact, a patience, an energy, and eloquence 
in his task that surprised those who had only seen 
him wield arms. It was much to obtain even an 
audience on such a subject from a body of men 
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inspired by feelings so adverse and vehement. 
The mild and careless dauphin himself was 
stirred by the fears and clamours of those around 
him into an insurmountable mistrust and detes- 
tation of the duke. Dislike and dread of his 
mother were united to horror of her ally, and 
resentment at his usurpation. The apprehensions 
of his courtiers for his personal safety were so 
amply justified by murder and massacre, that he 
might well be excused for sharing them. Those 
of his followers, and they were few, who had not 
the blood of friends or kindred to avenge, were 
still animated by perhaps a more powerful senti- 
ment — the fear of losing the power and emolu- 
ments they enjoyed, in the ascendancy which the 
Burgundians must acquire by a coalition of the 
factions. 

Under these circumstances, all the arguments 
and eloquence of Owen Tudor made but little im- 
pression. In vain from day to day, or at least 
from council to council, he repeated and urged 
them. The danger threatened was too remote to 
produce a strong effect ; many even believed that, 
with all his faults, Duke John was incapable of so 
completely betraying his country and the royalty 
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from which he sprang. Yet from day to day still 
more menacing tidings and rumours arrived. De 
Giac kept up a correspondence with his secret 
envoy, strictly confined to matters of a political 
nature, but in which he assured him incessantly 
that, unless speedy overtures were made, the nego- 
tiations with England would infallibly recom- 
mence. The duke was piqued at the unmoved 
aversion of the dauphin, and there were persons of 
great influence about him who exhausted every 
artifice to induce him to make an alliance with 
King Henry. They persuaded him that some 
composition would else be effected between the 
dauphin and the English, that would include his 
own expulsion from France, and from the power 
he had regained with so much difficulty. The 
queen laboured without relaxation at the English 
alliance and at her daughter's exaltation to the 
mighty throne which Henry would thus raise from 
his own realms and the ruin of France. She was 
suspected of a secret understanding and corre- 
spondence with the English, to effect this object ; 
and Owen knew but too well that she was ani- 
mated by motives more powerful even with an 

ambitious woman than any political ones. 
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But time elapsed, and his toils and supplications 
continued all in vain. Meanwhile events stood 
not still, and the continued progress of Henry- 
forced on a decision. Owen was reduced almost 
to despair, and communicated the feeling in his 
answers to the pressings of de Giac. Meanwhile 
the latter frequently declared that he must soon 
be unable to resist the accumulated weight of 
events which must at last sweep over all the 
barriers his persuasions and counsels could offer. 
Finally, as a last effort, he requested Owen to 
procure him a safe-conduct for a messenger direct 
from the duke, who would leave no doubt of his 
intentions, if any still swayed the Armagnacs. 

Owen eagerly complied, for reports became 
every hour more rife and alarming of an approach- 
ing negotiation with England. He procured the 
safe-conduct; and, sooner than he had thought it 
possible, it brought to his abode in Bourges 
no less experienced a politician than de Giac him- 
self! 

Owen was astonished to behold him. Though he 
travelled without parade, much muffled and dis- 
guised, the danger of trusting his person among 
so many exasperated enemies was obvious. The 
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treachery he was thought to use might justify any 
against himself. But Owen was still more surprised 
at the appearance of the man than even of the po- 
litician. A few months seemed to have done the 
work of years upon him. He looked as if con- 
sumed by some internal fire, and his eyes glowed 
and glared darkly as the flames of a lime-kiln by 
night. 

Owen made no secret of his wonder at the 
audacity of the minister. But de Giac merely 
smiled gloomily, and replied that he did not value 
his life, adding, after a pause, — in comparison with 
his master's good and that of France ! Moreover, 
he had a safe-conduct — and then he remembered 
that he had left it behind ! Such strange fits of 
absence and inattention, in fact, at times visited 
him, that it was not until Owen had thrice hinted 
his surprise that he should venture to leave the 
duke, under the guidance of those most opposed to 
his policy, that de Giac made any reply. And 
then he said that he had found it useless any 
longer to resist his determination of effecting a 
peace with Henry, while the dauphin continued 
inflexible. He had even consented to a meeting 
between the English king and the duke, during 
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his journey to Bourges, in the hope that so deci- 
sive a measure would convince the Armagnacs of 
the pressing danger of their affairs. He laughed 
as he said this, and added, with strange liveliness 
for so staid a politician, that they must hasten 
their resolves, as it was certain the renowned 
English king would quickly win all the women 
over to his side. The queen and his own wife 
were already his devoted partisans ! — and the 
youthful princess could not be expected to resist 
the dazzling qualities of that heroic man-slayer. 

Irritated at this idea, Owen could not forbear 
observing that, perchance, political dangers were 
not the only ones to be apprehended in his ab- 
sence ! De Giac smiled again. " Tis a strange 
task for a husband — to comfort a jealous lover ! " 
he said, almost playfully. " Yet I am glad that I 
can do it — God wot ! — Comfort thyself, Wild 
Knight ! — I have observed them with all the eyes 
of a peacock's tail since we last met in conference; 
and I am certain, absolutely assured, of her inno- 
cence ! — Only innocence could be so regardless, 
so unconscious of appearances ! Is it not strange? 
That which hath infused suspicion into all the 
world has removed it from my breast alone ! — Ay, 
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ay, John of Burgundy himself, though he is called 
the Fearless, dared not — unless innocent — have 
braved so openly, so recklessly, the comments of 
observation ! — Unless, indeed, he deems that, be- 
cause I am peasant-born, because I am a cour- 
tier ! — But no, no; they are innocent! Lead me 
before the dauphin's councillors; I must put the 
crown on. my long services to a gracious 
master !" 

" You are an object of boundless hatred to the 
Armagnacs, and you have left your safe-conduct 
in Paris ! " exclaimed Owen. 

" They know not that — it is but a scrap of 
parchment; the spirit may be kept without the 
letter," returned de Giac. " I come to render the 
Armagnacs a service which shall balance what I 
have done against them ! And hearken, knight, my 
wife is skilled in astrologic science, and she knows 
that I am not yet to die ! My ow,n heart tells me 
so. Place me amidst all the daggers of my foes, 
and I will fear them as little as I do the spectres 
of the massacred, which the sickly Parisians see 
now in every street." 

Owen was obliged to consent; but he himself 
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trembled at the effect of his announcement when 
he introduced de Giac as the bearer of the safe- 
conduct and the secret envoy of Burgundy, to the 
Armagnac council ! There was scarcely a person- 
age present, from the dauphin to the meanest 
usher, who did not owe to his counsels the de- 
struction of some near relative or friend. A hideous 
clamour instantly arose, which the prince's pre- 
sence could not repress. One yelled out his son's 
name — another his father's — a third his brother's — 
declaring that he had slain them! The young 
Count d' Armagnac, whitening with rage, drew his 
dagger, and, but for Owen's interposition, would 
have plunged it into the ambassador's heart. La 
Trimouille, with his usual gaiety, demanded to 
know what had become of his gorgeous wardrobe, 
in the sack of Paris ? But the undaunted and un- 
moved demeanour of de Giac did more to preserve 
him than even the laugh excited by this demand, 
and the angry entreaties of the dauphin. 

" Brothers, fathers, sons, friends ! — I bring ye 
what shall repay ye amply for the kindred ye have 
lost, for whose destruction ye should blame only 
the mad mob of Paris, and your own cruelties, 
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that maddened them ! " said de Giac, in the first 
lull of the uproar. " Fbring ye power and offices, 
— restoration to your castles and dominions — res- 
cue from utter ruin ! " 

" And what for the royal blood of Orleans, 
serpent?" shouted Taneguy Duchatel. 

" Royal blood, wild boar ! " was the reply, pro- 
nounced in such a tone, with so strange a glare of 
the eyes, that Taneguy was struck silent. "To 
you, Sir Dauphin, I bring a crown — which else 
will pass for ever from the brows of Valois to those 
of the Plantagenet ! " 

It was well known to the Armagnacs how 
deeply de Giac was in the counsels of his prince, 
who doubtless held in his hands the destinies of 
France. Curiosity lent its aid to obtain him audience, 
and he used the first moment of silence in a 
manner that riveted attention. De Giac an- 
nounced his master's journey to a conference with 
Henry ; his resolution to make a peace with him on 
terms that should divide France, and restore the 
ancient kingdom of Burgundy, unless some speedy 
accommodation was effected with the dauphin. 
"How much it is my purpose and object to 
prevent this woefiil necessity, my presence here 
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may demonstrate," he concluded. " And, but for 
the urgency of his wishes, would my lord the duke 
have consented to put his faithful servant in such 
jeopardy?" 

" There may be reasons for that," replied Tane- 
guy Duchatel. " Messire de Giac, your wife is 
fair ! " and, kindling with recollections*as he spoke, 
he arose and delivered so fierce and vehement an 
harangue, recapitulated all their wrongs so burn- 
ingly, that again the murmurs swelled into tu- 
mult. 

Owen observed with surprise that de Giac 
listened almost with an expression of satisfaction 
to the detail of the enormities which called on the 
Armagnacs for vengeance. When Taneguy reached 
the height of his fury, and became almost inarti- 
culate, he calmly interrupted him to demand a 
private audience with him and the dauphin only, 
adding an emphatic assurance, that if he were 
able to state all his reasons — which he could not 
in public — he would engage to win over even 
Taneguy himself, the most opposed to the prof- 
fered union ! 

The very audacity of this declaration, in a man 
so grave and unwont to speak up to his meaning, 
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certainly not beyond it, produced a great effect. 
Taneguy scornfully consented to the experiment, 
and, save that La Trimouille managed to insinuate 
himself into the company, the required private 
audience was granted to de Giac. The dauphin 
withdrew with them for attendants into a private 
chamber. 

Owen cherished but little hope of success, though 
he knew the abilities and eloquence of the minister. 
But so long a time elapsed in the audience that 
he began to take heart — and then to dread that 
some mischief had befallen de Giac. His fears were, 
however, removed, and his expectations joyfully ex- 
cited, when, at the conclusion of a long interval, the 
dauphin returned with the three personages who had 
accompanied him. The prince seemed greatly trou- 
bled and agitated, and announced to the council that 
he had received intelligence which rendered it ab- 
lutely necessary to attempt some reconciliation 
with the Duke of Burgundy. Its nature must be 
preserved a secret, but Duchatel himself confirmed 
this assurance, and his adhesion silenced all cavil ! 
In addition, the Dauphin declared that, aware of 
the great service the Lord de Giac could render 
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him, and tendering the safety of his person, 
he had resolved to lodge him in his own palace. 

u Thou seest, brother," whispered de Giac to 
Owen, when the council broke up on this an- 
nouncement, "my lord the duke confided my 
life to his enemies, not without reason ; and my 
wife's generous trust is justified ! " 

A few days sufficed to complete the negotiation 
thus happily commenced. No time was to be lost : 
certain tidings arrived of the formation of a con- 
gress between the King of England, Duke John, 
and the queen regent. They were to meet at 
Meulan, a town on the Seine, about equally dis- 
tant from Pontoise, whither the court, of France 
had gone, and Mantes, where that of England 
was hourly expected. 

The dauphin and his advisers assented, in this 
extremity, to all the demands of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, though they were doubtless such as would 
have delivered both them and France to his tute- 
lage. To give assurance of the dauphin's sincerity, 
Taneguy Duchatel was to accompany the two 
envoys on their return. Owen insisted on being 
of the expedition, only accepting for his personal 
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security the rank of knight of honour in the dau- 
phin's service, and an office in the embassy of Sir 
Taneguy, as commander of his escort. 

The great object now was to arrive in time to 
prevent the conclusion of any counter-alliance 
between the English and the Burgundians. The 
envoys accordingly took their departure, and has- 
tened with all possible diligence to Pontoise. But 
the secret opposition to de Giac was as rapid and 
determined in its operations as himself. Not a 
moment of the precious opportunity afforded by 
his absence had been lost ; and, on the very morn- 
ing when they reached Pontoise, the duke, the 
queen, her daughter, and a magnificent retinue, 
were gone to meet the king of England at Meulan. 
The King of France, being in a fit of raving lunacy, 
was left behind. 

? Pontoise was filled with the soldiery of the large 
array which accompanied the duke and queen. 
The forces of the King of England were encamped 
round Mantes ; but only a certain stipulated num- 
ber of armed men on either side were permitted 
to follow their chiefs to the place of conference. 
The French court had not been many hours on 
the road ; and, still hoping to arrive before any- 
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thing irretrievable was determined, the envoys 
hastened on in its wake. 

Great preparations were made both for the 
grandeur and security of the congress. The chief 
of the Burgundian nobility, with a thousand 
knights and selected men-at-arms, accompanied 
the court of France. The King of England was 
to bring an equal number ; and so jealously were 
these forces balanced, that, but for the well-known 
rank and power of de Giac, neither he nor his 
friends would have been suffered to proceed. As 
it was, none of their armed attendants were allowed 
to go with them beyond certain lines kept by 
united bodies of Burgundian and English troops. 

The place of conference was marked out by an 
inclosure of planks, in a field on the banks of the 
Seine. Three entrances, strictly guarded, admitted 
within its wide circuit, which was also defended 
by a deep trench and the windings of the river. 
At opposite extremities of the interior space were 
pitched two royal pavilions, surrounded by tents 
for the accompanying nobility, fenced in with 
strong barriers of oak. A third encampment on 
the right, similarly paled, was appropriated to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and altogether left a triangular 
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space, in which was the open tent wherein the 
conference was to take place. These barriers were 
occupied by the guards and chosen chivalry of each 
potentate, in their most splendid array. A rivalry 
in magnificence evidently animated all the three 
courts; and even the iron English conqueror, 
usually indifferent to such displays, seemed de- 
termined to show himself off in a light that he 
knew to be the most dazzling in the eyes of his 
future subjects. All the splendour of the silver 
brocade of Isabeau de Bavi&re's pavilion, and of 
the white silk tents of her retinue, was eclipsed by 
the scarlet and gold velvet of those of the English 
king. Purple was the predominant colour of the 
Burgundian encampment. 

To this latter division the envoys directed their 
course; and de Giac soon perceived, by the 
crowded masses in the barriers, that the conference 
had not yet commenced. They were not yet ap- 
parently too late ! Leaving the envoys of the 
dauphin. to follow at their leisure, after introducing 
them within the barriers, he pushed on eagerly to 
the duke's pavilion. Owen watched him in, and 
then, full of hope and expectation, halted with 
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Taneguy to gaze over the preparations, and await 
his return. 

In his eagerness, Owen had scarcely yet given a 
thought to the kind of reception which might 
await him from Isabeau ; but cogitations so much 
more powerful assailed him now, when his gaze 
fell on the flaunting magnificence of the English 
barriers, that he forgot it again almost as soon as 
the uneasy recollection crossed his mind. The 
English banners and the gleam of the shields of 
that renowned chivalry, brought back to his 
memory the circumstances of his early adventure 
at the Vire. He felt in the concussion of the past 
and the present the greatness of the change 
wrought by circumstances in himself. His heart 
filled with regret and wrath when he remembered 
the disdain of Henry for his barbaric chivalry; and 
the marvellous opposition in which they were 
brought together again, suggested to him an 
earnest desire and resolve to re-possess himself of 
the prophecy of Glendower and of the egg of 
destiny lost in the stolen combat of the Vire. 
He considered that it was very probable so excel- 
lent a knight as he of the Lion and Lily would 
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form part of the monarch's train, and that he could 
not more openly renew his defiance of the English 
king, and reclaim the notice of the Princess Cathe- 
rine, than by publicly demanding the restoration 
of his prophetic talisman. 

Engaged in these thoughts, Owen would scarcely 
have noted the passage of time but for the im- 
patient exclamations of Taneguy Duchatel. But, 
when de Giac at length reappeared, the exceeding 
gloom of his countenance portended no good. 
" Women govern the duke," he said, " but they 
give him no portion of their inconstancy ! I found 
him in consultation with a lady from the queen, 
while they armed him — (my wife, it is true, Sir 
Taneguy !) — and in spite of all my arguments and 
entreaties, in spite of the intelligence I bring of 
your dauphin's unconditional yielding, he is fixed 
that the conference shall he held. All I can obtain 
is, that ye may be present at it, no doubt, that 
ye may bear the dauphin authentic tidings of his 
ruin!" 

" Then I have no further business here ! " re- 
turned Taneguy Duchatel, evidently greatly dis- 
appointed. " Our presence will serve only to win 
John better terms, which is no policy of ours ! 

l 2 
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Since it may be no other way, I will return and 
sharpen my sword for his throat." 

" Peace, peace ! your presence will prop the 
duke's pride, and, when such towering spirits meet, 
who knows what may chance?" said de Giac. 
" Remember, Sir Taneguy, the stake is high, and 
he who leaves the game loses it ! " 

" But I cannot behold the murderer with any 
patience, deprived of the hope you gave me!" 
muttered Taneguy, within the bars of his helmet. 

" Patience — and still cherish it ! It is as certain 
as that yonder strong sun, too, shall set!" re- 
plied de Giac. " Look at me, Sir Taneguy, do I 
seem much ruffled ? Yet is there a tempest churn- 
ing within this breast of mine ! Smile as I do, for 
I have the duke's gracious command to lead you 
within his tent." 

With much reluctance, the ex-provost of Paris 
consented to this arrangement ; and, accompanied 
by Owen Tudor, he followed de Giac into the 
duke's tent. The female councillor had vanished, 
and they found the prince in the hands of his 
armourers. A hesitation and embarrassment in 
his manner, which he had not betrayed in her 
presence, somewhat encouraged de Giac. 
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"Ye are welcome, very welcome, though ye 
come something too late ! " he said to the bending 
visitants. " Sir Taneguy, of all my foes I love thee 
best, for thou art an open one, from whom I need 
fear only violence — not guile ! Chevalier Sauvage, 
thou hast served me well ; but wherefore hast thou 
returned among these women that hate thee?" 

" Sir, I have not yet learned to fear the hate of 
women!" returned Owen. 

" In truth, thou hast more reason to dread their 
love ! " said Duke John, with his boisterous laugh. 
" But courage, no harm shall befall thee, since we 
hear thou art our cousin the dauphin's knight. 
Thy ransom had been duly paid, but that thy royal 
creditor took the pet, and would none of it! — Sir 
Taneguy," he added, with evident gloom, " thou 
and all the world may witness, I make not this 
peace willingly with our English enemies ! " 

" What hinders then, sir ," began de Giac, 
when he was interrupted. 

"No, no; it is too late," the duke said hur- 
riedly, as if fearful of his own resolution. " We 
must not stir with every wind — and are fixed now ! 
Would it were all well over and done ! — Saw you 
nought stirring among the English ? " 
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" Nought but their banners, Sir ! — those ban- 
ners that waived over your valiant brothers' corpses 
at Agincourt!" replied de Giac. 

" Remind us not of that ! — But why doth not 
Sir Taneguy speak?" said the duke, with a slight 
start. 

" My tongue was sent hither only to bid your 
grace save France, and become the brother of its 
heir : why should I speak ? " said Taneguy, 
roughly. 

" It is true ! — but what security could ye yield 
me of the dauphin's faith?" said the duke, with 
lingering hesitation. 

" He will meet you, messire, wherever you may 
appoint, and swear brotherhood with you on the 
blood of Christ!" replied the ex-provost, very 
eagerly. 

" Ay ! — but we swore the same with Orleans, 
not many hours before he perished ! " returned the 
duke, shaking his head. " Nay, we can only trust 
in the English! Let us do the Godams mere jus- 
tice, lords ; when they swear in earnest, they keep 
their oath." 

" Hark, their haught king is ready ! Your 
grace should be at his stirrup ! " said de Giac, 
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tartly, as a trumpet sounded from the English bar- 
riers. " Tis the first time in France that a Valois 
has played lackey to a Plantagenet; but it will not 
be the last." 

" Do not anger me, de Giac ; I am womanishly 
peevish to-day!" said Duke John, impetuously. 
" Let my trumpets answer — I am ready." 

" So is the queen ! — How impatient is she, good 
housewife, for the ruin of France!" said de Giac, 
when, immediately after the duke's trumpeters had 
replied, a sudden blast from the royal pavilion of 
France marked indeed some impatience in its occu- 
pants. 

These flourishes were part of an arranged for- 
mula, prescribed by a most jealous adherence to eti- 
quette. The curtains of the duke's tent were in- 
stantly raised, simultaneously with those of the 
regal pavilions at each extremity of the inclosure; 
the three barriers were cast down, and the open 
space in the centre filled almost instantly with 
splendid groups. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



love's revenge. 



The King of England came first into the area, 
habited, as became so warlike a monarch, in com- 
plete armour, but which seemed rather fashioned 
by the goldsmith than blacksmith, so richly was 
it wrought. A royal robe of ermine and crimson 
velvet, a baldric arid crown of blazing jewels, a 
surcoat hanging to his knees, and proudly em- 
blazoned with the arms of France and England 
quarterly, declared his exalted rank and preten- 
sions. A inilitary court, many of whose person- 
ages were very far from strangers to Owen Tudor, 
accompanied the king, glittering in the panoplies 
they had rendered famous. The Dukes of Cla- 
rence, and of Exeter, Talbot, and Stafford were 
among these. 

The Duke of Burgundy should have been the 
second in the field ; but the impatience of Isabeau 
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de Bavi&re anticipated the etiquette to which she 
usually made herself strictly subservient. She 
came forth from her tent, dragging a train as 
magnificent as a peacock's, and many times longer, 
supported by a retinue of twenty ladies, and lead- 
ing her daughter by the hand. The princess's 
train was borne by half the number of dames of 
rank, the nearest and foremost of whom was the 
Lady de Giac. 

It may be thought that Owen's eye fell with 
rapidity and intense anxiety on this group. But 
his alarm and resentment were almost equally 
excited by observing the happy and triumphant 
expression on the beautiful face of the princess, 
the coquetry that displayed itself in her move- 
ments, in her heightened and brilliant complexion, 
in the smiles she exchanged with the Lady de 
Giac ! He marvelled not that her ambitious and 
revengeful mother should have exhausted the 
splendours of dress in decking the intended lure. 
But she herself seemed most cordially of the 
plot! All the loveliness with which nature had 
endowed Catherine of France was improved by 
some grace and wily fascination' of manner that 
irresistibly forced upon Owen Tudor the convic- 
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tion that her instructress had been his first en- 
slaver ! 

The Duke of Burgundy was the last to enter 
the area of the centre tent, and Owen came con- 
siderably in the rear of his retinue, with Taneguy 
Duch&tel. King Henry and the queen had met 
before the duke left his barriers, and he halted 
respectfully to allow them time to exchange salu- 
tations. Henry advanced with a rapidity that 
contrasted strongly with the queen's slow majestic 
glide, but did not ill beseem a young monarch of 
so energetic a character. Nevertheless, as if re- 
collecting himself, he halted abruptly as he ap- 
proached, bowed with deep homage to Isabeau, 
and, taking her hand, a little bent his knee as he 
lifted it to his lips. Then, raising his bold, laugh- 
ing eyes to the Princess Catherine, he gazed at her 
with an expression quickening in them as in those 
of the lion when it comes on a welcome prey ! 
The queen was about to introduce Madame Ca- 
therine in state, but he interrupted her. " It 
needs not, fair mother and queen! — our heart 
already tells us, by its rough panting, that we see 
our hard-won bride! Nay, let French etiquette 
say what it will, we have earned a kiss — for we 
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came not to France merely to win its castles and 
lands ! " 

And with soldierly and kingly frankness, that 
became him as royally as his crown, Henry em- 
braced the youthful princess so heartily that all 
the ladies present laughed, and yet the fair re- 
cipient herself seemed not at all displeased, though 
she blushed deeply ! It was at the very instant 
when the lips of the royal knight were pressed to 
those of the blooming Catherine with such evident 
satisfaction, that Owen, whose gaze was naturally 
directed towards his mighty rival, and who had 
been for some time confusedly struck with a series 
of baffling recollections, suddenly and irresistibly 
— against every effort of his pride and will — re- 
cognised in him his generous vanquisher at the 
fords of the Vire, the knight of the Lion and Lily ! 
The name the conqueror had given struck him 
simultaneously, and he wondered at his own 
blindness in not recognising in Sir Henry Roy — 
Henry the king! But, that no doubt might pos- 
sibly remain to comfort him, the king wore the 
famous egg and silver chain on his neck, but little 
congruous with the gorgeous ornaments and in- 
signia of chivalry that graced his broad breast! 
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41 Fair brother — and son, we hope soon to add — 
but until then we must reprimand you for this free 
courtesy to a daughter of France, and the Lady 
de Giac for suffering it ! " said Isabeau, smiling, 
and playfully patting the king with the sceptre 
which she always carried on occasions of state. 

"Madam, since the men of France cannot 
resist the King of England, how shall we poor 
d&mes and damsels ?" replied the courtly Lady de 
Giac. " Nay, in truth, it should be a great hap- 
piness for us that hare been taught to start at the 
very name of Henry, to ffnd that the most valiant 
of knights is also the most courteous ! " 

" We are not for the first time bounden to you, 
gentle Lady de Giac, for helping us at a hard 
pinch ! " replied the king, looking at her with evi- 
dent interest. " We have heard much of you, and 
are well content to find you look like your report ! 
By St. George, whose garter we wear ! — an we 
were not a plain honest wooer that take one mate 
and keep to her, we could feel tempted to make 
you observe secrecy by sharing the offence l" 

" Nay, sir, my lord the duke would soon hear 
of it; and it would anger him!" said Isabeau, 
with a sly smiling glance, and not at all aware 
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that the Lady de Giac's husband was within ear- 
shot. 

"It would not anger me, lady; I am not so 
easily ruffled with women's prauks!" said the 
duke, who had been waiting with much impatience 
and vexation to be noticed. "But messire de 
Giac, who is here, might not receive even my 
royal lord of England's courtesies with kind- 
liness ! " 

" My lord, I am only a husband — let me count 
for nothing!" said de Giac, with the most ami- 
able lightness and vivacity. 

"I have heard it is your French custom of 
housekeeping; but, by my life, we will count for all 
with this sweet damosel of yours, or we are not so 
much of English mould as we deemed ourselves 
at Agincourt ! " said Henry, laughingly. " Cou- 
sin of Burgundy, you are welcome ! Forgive us 
if in this noonday blaze of beauty we were daz- 
zled into forgetfulness of your well-desired pre- 
sence ! " 

The Duke of Burgundy accepted this apology, 
but with a very moody aspect, and proceeded to 
pay his respects according to the arranged cere- 
monial. It was observed that he omitted the act 
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of homage which he had been prevailed upon to 
offer to the king, and merely bent his knee slightly 
and bowed his head as if to one not greatly his 
superior, and certainly not his suzerain. Henry 
looked surprised, but returned his greetings with 
great marks of friendship and respect. The king 
himself then volunteered to introduce his accom- 
panying chivalry to the court of France ; and, if 
he took any revenge for the omission, it was in the 
proud stress he laid on some of the most glorious 
of those names, associated with the disasters and 
humiliations of all the French. 

Duke John was not insensible to this covert 
warfare ; and de Giac had skilfully revived in his 
mind the remembrance of the death of his two 
brothers, who fell at Agincourt. He was irritated 
at the peculiar cordiality of the young king's 
greeting with the Lady de Giac, for Henry's dis- 
solute renown was not yet quite lost in the blaze 
of his glory. He saw that Isabeau triumphed in 
the success of her stratagems, in the power of her 
intended son-in-law, and in the humiliation of the 
duke himself! And therefore, when it came to his 
turn to reciprocate King Henry's civility, he intro- 
duced Sir Pierre de Giac first, with so warm an 
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eulogium on his abilities and fidelity, that those 
who knew how opposed he was to the present 
negotiation could not but augur ill to it from the 
circumstance. . Henry looked at the minister with 
something of the curiosity and mistrust with which 
a lion might survey a ferret, but made no com- 
ment. Yet even Henry started when, after rapidly 
despatching some intervening personages of high 
dignity or rank, John the Fearless almost hallooed 
out the well-known Armagnac name of Taneguy 
Duchatel ! 

"Are our cousin the dauphin's affairs so de- 
sperate that even his good magician leaves him?" 
said Henry, with very evident vexation and sur- 
prise. 

" Nay, sir, I trust they are more hopeful than 
ever, since your great majesty deigns to look so 
little pleased to see me here!" replied the bold 
Breton. 

" Our sister will be better content to see her 
prisoner again, whom she favoured so much as to 
discharge without ransom," returned the duke, 
maliciously. " Here, madam, is Sir Owen Tudor, 
now holding honourable rank and service with the 
dauphin, as well he merits ! " 
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" Cousin, you jest with us something out of 
season ! " said Isabeau, suddenly turning at this 
introduction, and with great astonishment and an 
unutterable expression of wrath and disdain re- 
cognising the Chevalier Sauvage. "Whftt, he is 
here ! — Disloyal knight ! with what face darest 
thou appear before me, after having broken promise 
and fled without ransom ? " 

" Nay, cousin," interposed the duke, recipro- 
cating the queen's descent from the fraternal style, 
" I did offer you his ransom, twice told, and you 
refused it!" 

" Sir, as the very prince of all time chivalry, 
you may fairly decide the dispute among us — 
whether this knight was licensed to depart before 
his ransom was paid, being a prisoner on plight?" 
said the Lady de Giac. 

" Is there no chivalry remaining in France, 
lady, that we cannot decide this matter for our- 
selves?" said Duke John, testily. " It is a ques- 
tion between the Queen of France and myself 
which we will suffer no stranger to arbitrate ! " 

"If any lady so fair as Madame Isabeau would 
take me into imprisonment, she should not be quit 
of me at such a good market — yet I would pay 
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no ransom ! " said Henry, gallantly. " What 
ailed the knight to leave so blest a dungeon? — 
Which is he, and what call ye him?" 

He is here, sir king," replied Duke John. 
And for his great scorn of ladies, and dis- 
courtesies, he is chiefly styled the Chevalier 
Sauvage ! " said the Lady de Giac, smilingly. 

" I should remember him, for I baptized him in 
arms, and prophesied he would prove the good 
knight he is ! " replied Henry, who had been for 
some time earnestly surveying Owen Tudor. 
" We have heard of his defence of the Ch&telet 
against your Parisians, M essire de Giac; and if 
ever we go to Paris, and he will take it our gift — 
since he knows so well how to keep the Ch&telet — 
he shall have it ! What say you, sir ? Have you 
forgotten the knight of the Lion and Lily, who 
is here to make good his title to both coats?" 

" Is it possible, sire, that your highness was tHat 
most glorious knight whose generosity even more 
than valour conquered the Chevalier Sauvage?" 
said the Lady de Giac, with evidently delighted 
surprise. 

" Nay, lady, it was a foolish emprise, unworthy 
of a king, but that I had bound myself by a foolish 
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word to suffer no one else to silence his vaunts; 
and I would show all my rebels, even body to ^j 

body, that I am born their master ! " replied Henry, 
smiling, and yet with evident surprise at the pro- 
tracted silence of Owen. 

" Sir king ! if it be you that met me at the fords 
of the Vire," said the Chevalier Sauvage, at 
length, half choked with contending passions, 
" you will remember that I promised myself better 
hap when I had learned the manner of chivalric 
conflict ! And the King of Scots did promise to 
give mine egg to a good knight who should main- 
tain it against me ! " 

" It pleased my gentle Jamie to consider me as 
the best knight he had then at hand," replied 
Henry. " I was never of his mind, yet I took it 
for that methought danger was threatened to the 
withholder ; and, since your Welsh blood has not 
yet worked off its yeast, I will now yield it to the 
custody of Madame Catherine and of this fair 
court — and they may give it to any champion they 
will ! We will proclaim a tournament to do 
honour to this royal meeting, if it ends as well as 
we hope; and the egg shall be the prize, with 
something of value to give it worth — such as the 
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lands of a Welsh Country long forfeited to us, 
styled Penmynydd ! Thou wilt be among the 
combatants, we doubt not, Sir Owen ! — Lady, 
wilt thou stake the prize, for it is now thine ! " 
And the gallant Henry loosened the silver chain 
from his neck, and handed it to the princess, raising 
the hand to his lips that received it. 

" Yield it to me, lady ! — It is the horoscope of 
my destiny — a glorious one ! — which I will defend 
against all the world, not in a mocktournay, but in 
mortal battle ! " said Owen, with the most vehe- 
ment eagerness and with flashing eyes. This was 
indeed the moment of destiny ! There was some- 
thing of wonder and doubt in the glance of Henry 
of England himself; of warning and mockery in 
the look of the Lady de Giac; of stern and 
menacing observation in that of the queen. 
Catherine trembled as she took the precious 
pledge ; but she revived at the encouraging smile 
and nod of the Lady de Giac, towards whom she 
raised her timorous eyes. They regained their 
sparkle and coquetry as she replied, 

" Nay, sir," she said, very sweetly and distinctly, 
u resume your gift ! Since it is to be the guerdon 
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of the best knight, where shall we damsels of 
France find one to contend for the possession of 
this egg with Sir Henry Roy d'Angleterre? 
Keep it, my most redoubted lord ! — the rather 
that, as you are already his vanquisher, Sir Owen 
of Wales cannot pretend to champion it thus 
madly — thus audaciously ! " 

" We will keep it against fete in arms, lady ! " 
said Henry, evidently pleased with this brilliant 
compliment. " Yet see how sadly our wild godson 
looks ! — as ready for tears as a widow when 
onions are cheap ! And now it reminds us we 
have a fair pretext to restore him this plaything 
peacefully ! Hast thou forgotten our wager of the 
egg, Chevalier Sauvage ? — Royal ladies ! it was 
compacted between us — for albeit as all may see 
his face is so fair that the vainest she might be 
glad to exchange with him, I nothing despaired 
of my hap since they told me in my schoolboy 
days how Dame Venus doated on Mars ! — It was 
challenged between us, when he grew too vain on 
the score of his beauty, that whatever love he won 
in Paris I would win herefrom him, or forfeit this 
brittle pledge ! But, since I have seen the beauteous 
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damsel of France, she is for ever the continent of 
my desires, and I resign the struggle ! — Here is 
thine egg again, son of the wind and cloud ! " 

" Then is it well for me, sire, that our princess is 
so dazzlingly fair ! " said de Giac, at this juncture. 
" For be it known to your great highness, as it is 
to all this court, that when my wife was the min- 
streless, Hu6line de Troye, Sir Owen loved her, or 
said he did, in spite of much scorn and some 
injury, which were all his recompense ! " 

" Hu&line de Troye ! — a minstreless ? Wild 
Knight, and didst thou seek her out in Paris as 
thou didst swear to do that night we listened to 
her lay on the Vire ?" said the king. " By heaven ! 
we are much of thy taste, in beauty ; and but that 
we have no longer a heart to yield — lady, pardon 
us — but, rough as we seem, and must be in these 
rude times, we have a soul not at all unattuned to 
minstrelsy, and shall be glad to be of your listeners 
when leisure serves, and to pay such thanks as a 
king should yield, and as, we wot full well, we owe 

you ! " 

" I shall be jealous, sir, and with glorious occa- 
sion ! " said de Giac, with a creeping glance at 
the duke. 
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" Fear not, de Giac ! — I will take care you 
shall have less cause than ever ! Your dame will 
witness to my cares in your absence ! " said the 
gross and violent duke, now greatly incensed, 
and the more from the unusual necessity of con- 
cealing his sentiments. The Lady de Giac flushed 
crimson, and turned from him with an expression 
of contempt and even of abhorrence which 
heightened his anger and pique almost to an open 
outburst. Luckily the impetuous rashness of Owen 
interposed a break. 

" Restore me, then, mine horoscope, sir king ! — 
since you dare not maintain it yours according to 
the fashion of that glorious knighthood ladies' 
fancies endow you withal ! " he said with a per- 
emptory fierceness that instantly made Henry 
pause in his intended gift. 

"Thine horoscope? — It is well reminded !" 
said Henry, calmly. " For, since this treaty is to 
wed us, it behoves us to provide that Wales shall 
have only a prince — not a king ! And therefore 
ere we yield this parchment we must have cunning 
eyes to look into it, to know if there be fables in 
it to spawn traitors — which at times happens 
among your countrymen/' 
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" Let me examine it, sire ; the knight of Wales 
himself will acknowledge that I am well skilled in 
prophetic science ! " said the Lady de Giac. 

" Be it so, bright dame ! " replied Henry. " We 
could not find the trick to open it, or we might have 
had curiosity enough ere now to question con- 
jurers on it ! Your female fingers may have a 
finer inkle in their tips." And once more the 
king handed away the egg of destiny to the Lady 
de Giac. 

" The good knight himself is too kind to keep us 
puzzling," replied the Lady de Giac. " Fair knight, 
I pray you let us see this mighty spell of yours — 
which you once deigned to waive in my behalf?" 

" Try, and learn if it hath yet spells to baffle 
malice ! — a wizard riveted it ! " replied Owen, 
desperately. 

" Then mark how Henry of England contends 
with Welsh magic ! " replied the king, laughing, 
but angrily clutching back the egg ; and, setting it 
between his strong gauntleted hands, he crushed 
the fine silver shell into a million fragments, and 
tranquilly presented the horoscope to the Lady de 
Giac! 

She perused its figures for an instant with a 
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playfiilly contemptuous smile that mocked the 
devouring eagerness in her soul ; but something of 
solemn and prophetic darkness gathered over her 
countenance as she replied, in the midst of a 
general hush of the superstitious and wondering 
spectators, — 

" Yes, sire ; yes, royal madam ! — there is spawn 
to hatch treason indeed in this egg, unless my 
royal damsel of France scatters it to the winds ! " 
she exclaimed. " This horoscope assures that the 
Chevalier Sauvage shall wed the daughter of a 
king, and be sire to a long race of mighty kings ! 
There is no other daughter of a king in all France 
but Madame Catherine — and unless her disdain 
reassures us, sire, dread the wizard's spell !" 

" What say you, fair Catherine ! " said Henry, 
laughing outright. " Wilt thou take these crowns 
of ours in hand, or that which hangs in the halls 
of Merlin ? We offer thee the ruby of England, 
the emerald of Ireland, ay, and perchance the 
diamond of Ind — for methinks this little round of 
earth grows all too small to hold the empery we 
would win so fair a bride ! — or wilt thou inherit the 
prophecies of this pretty boy of Wales?" 

11 Methinks this jest passes the name, sire ! " 
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said Isabeau, with supreme haughtiness. " Our 
daughter is the daughter of a king, not even to be 
thought of save as the mate of one ! " And she 
darted a fierce look at the princess, followed by 
one of deadly malice and triumph at Owen Tudor. 

" We thought it scarcely necessary to take a 
jest in earnest ! — but since 'tis so," — said the 
princess, with manifest confusion and agitation, 
and rending the horoscope of Glendower into 
almost as many pieces as its singular casket was 
crushed into ! 

" From this instant, then, we salute thee our 
queen and lady, sweet Catherine, say nay who 
will ! " exclaimed Henry. 

" Nay, sir, we have yet much to chaffer about 
ere that matter be so firmly settled!" said the 
Duke of Burgundy, with a degree of menace and 
gloom in his tones that struck all present. 

" Some poor dukedoms and countships which 
we hold cheaply bartered with kisses from lips 
like these ! " replied the young conqueror, dis- 
dainfully smiling until his eye fell upon the work- 
ing and angry visage of his ally. " Fair cousin," 
he then continued, with a good humour mingled 
with- the utmost haughtiness that astonished the 
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hearers, " we desire you to know that we will have 
the daughter of your king and all that we demand, 
or we will drive him and you out of France — 
whither we cannot at this time say, being not so 
well skilled in divinity as your doctor, Jean 
Petit !" 

Perhaps for the first time, the towering spirit of 
John the Fearless sunk cowed and rebuked ! 

" Sire, you are pleased to say so/* he observed, 
hi a meek and dismayed tone, until suddenly his 
eye caught that of de Giac, and he added more 
resolutely, "But before you can drive my lord 
and me out of his kingdom I make no doubt 
we shall so bestir us that you shall be heartily 
tired!" 

"Nay, royal lords, since our daughter's pre- 
sence stirs this strife, she shall not appear again 
until ye have sworn to be brothers, and concluded 
a good and lasting peace ! " said the wily Isabeau, 
who perceived that Catherine's beauty had made 
the desired impression. " Retire with her, Lady 
de Giac ; for it is full time we were at matters of 
more concernment than laughing at the arrogant 
follies of a barbaric boy that came among us in a 
goatskin ! " 
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" We are glad of it, fair mother ! " replied 
Henry, who was not unconscious of the womanish 
craft in this piece of policy. " We intend to yield 
so little of our grandfather Edward's righjts that 
we are glad to be out of the range of smiles which 
would more dazzle and confound us than all the 
ordnance of France ! Sweet princess, shall we be 
your staff to the pavilion of France, whose da- 
masks we are glad to see are of so bridal a 
colour?" 

The princess accepted this honour with a deep 
courtesy, and the royal pair moved arm-in-arm to- 
wards the French barriers. The Lady de Giac 
prepared to follow; but suddenly pausing, and 
turning with a laughing vivacity and grace that 
fascinated all observation but one, — 

" Sir Owen of Wales," she exclaimed, " I too 
need aid ; and you are of so gentle and courteous 
a temper, you will not refuse it ! Come with me ; 
my lord Sir Pierre will not be jealous of you any 
longer, sithence he is now provided with so mighty 
and glorious a rival, whom I myself assure him is 
the most dangerous he did ever yet please to 
amuse his leisure with suspecting!" 

The Chevalier Sauvage complied with this 
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merry request, to the great surprise of the cour- 
tiers, and of Isabeau de Bavidre, whose austere 
eyes questioned those of the Lady de Giac with 
visible inquietude. The reply she received seemed 
satisfactory, and Owen Tudor passed on with her 
at the moment when the English king returned 
from his gallant excursion to the white pavilion of 
France. He renewed his courtesy to the favourite 
lady by drawing his gauntlet and giving her his 
hand to kiss, which she did with the stately cere- 
monial of the French court, on both knees. Some 
low-toned words of livelier import were exchanged, 
and Henry passed on without taking any notice of 
Owen — perhaps without observing him. 

" Come, madam, let us take our stools, if the 
King of England permits us to sit in his pre- 
sence!" said the Duke of Burgundy, in a surly 
under-tone. " The matter shall not be debated by 
ourselves only, as we at first projected. We are 
but little skilled in ancient parchments, and are so 
wont to trust in our learned councillor, de Giac's 
report, that we cannot talk without him. He 
shall come with us — or we will not there ou it- 
self !" 

"Then will the whole English council demand 
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to be present ! " said the queen, with great vexa- 
tion. 

"So let them; the tent is wide enough!" re- 
turned the duke, testily. " Nay, Sir Taneguy Du- 
cbatel shall be of the company too. We desire all 
France to know that we do not willingly give it 
for a spoil to our ancient and damnable enemies of 
England!" 

At this moment King Henry joined his courtiers, 
and proceeded, according to the prescribed man- 
ner of the interview, into the central pavilion, 
where he took his seat at a table covered with 
cloth-of-gold. He arose again when the queen 
and duke arrived, together, as was arranged to 
prevent any dispute as to whether it was necessary 
for a king of England to receive a duke of Bur- 
gundy standing, as an equal, or sitting, as a 
suzerain ! But Henry was both vexed and alarmed 
when he found that his ally was bent on having 
his council present at the deliberations. The 
obstinate tone of the duke, and his well-established 
character, forebade all hope of turning him from 
his resolution, and Henry was at length obliged 
to comply, in the fear that he might else lose the 
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prospects opened by the negotiations, on a point of 
form. 

Meanwhile the Chevalier Sauvage accompanied 
the Lady de Giac into the queen's pavilion, burn- 
ing with the thought that the disdain he had suf- 
fered from his royal love was the result of the dis- 
pleasure she must experience in his unexplained 
conduct, perhaps of doubts of his fidelity, which 
he had hoped his flight would effectually dissipate. 
He imagined that the Lady de Giac invited him 
to accompany her in mere mockery, and accepted 
the invitation so promptly in the expectation that 
he had thus entrapped her into aiding him to pro- 
cure an interview. He dreaded some difficulty in 
completing his project, but he was determined, at 
whatever risk — by threats even — to obtain au- 
dience from his royal mistress. 

" Lady de Giac," he said, when once they had 
passed the guard that defended a sacred space 
around the pavilion, "I will see the princess, 
face to face ! — you are the lady in her attendance 
< — do you understand me?" 

" Perfectly," replied the Lady de Giac. " Tarry 
a few instants here, and I will let it be understood 
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that you desire a brief moment of private inter- 
view, to bear the dauphin's commendations to his 
sister ! " 

"Remember, if you fail me in this request — 
remember, that I am desperate ! — and, though it 
be to mine own ruin, I will divulge what shall 
destroy you with both princess and queen!" he 
added, in a fierce under-tone. 

"I understand; but to neither shall the dis- 
covery be of great consolation ! Isabeau will not 
think the less grievously of your disdain for that 
you are not a universal woman-hater, knight ! " 
replied the lady. " I will procure you an inter- 
view : I go but to dismiss superfluous testimony ! 
Follow, and you shall be assured of my intent." 

They entered the royal pavilion, the first com- 
partment of which was occupied by a guard of 
knights, armed to the teeth, and ranged like 
bronze statues around an inner one. The presence 
of the Lady de Giac was a sufficient pass, and 
Owen drew down his vizor, that he might not be 
recognised. Exchanging courtly smiles and com- 
pliments with this chivalry, the lady led the way 
through a massive curtain of tapestry into the 
queen's private chamber, which was hung with 
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embroidered satin, and adorned with every ap- 
pliance that luxury had as yet invented. A second 
hanging admitted into the chamber appropriated 
to the princess, as was announced, little to Owen's 
satisfaction, by her light and silvery laugh within, 
and the joyful contention of female voices in praise • 
of the person and bearing of the English king — 
the destined bridegroom ! 

" Hearken, messire ! " said the Lady de Giac, 
turning with a smile that made Owen shudder. 
" The princess is indulging in some such frenzied 
reveries of love and despair as were in the heart 
of Hueline de Troye when she awaited your return 
to the Boucherie ! " 

They listened; for the imperative gesture of 
the Lady de Giac involuntarily compelled obe- 
dience. 

" A most royal and kingly knight, indeed, 
Dame d* Arras ! " the fair Catherine was saying to 
one of her attendants. " Yes, he is all that the 
Lady de Giac told us he was — all that Arthur or 
Charlemagne might have been in their most glo- 
rious day ! I fear only lest the rash duke should 
warp my mother's web, for methought he frowued 
darkly when we parted ! Those will be gorgeous 
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times, Diane, when we are styled queen and 
majesty, and hold two kingdoms in fee to do us 
homage and pleasaunce?" 

" Let us break these sorrowful and lovelorn 
fancies, knight, for, if I remember well, they go 
nigh to burst the frail breasts that harbour them!" 
said the Lady de Giac. " Tarry an instant ; I will 
announce a messenger." 

And she drew the tapestry asunder at the entry, 
holding it open for an instant, that Owen might 
glance into the apartment, and perceive how the 
princess was engaged surveying herself in several 
large mirrors held by her ladies, that she might 
consider the effect of the magnificent diamond 
collar of St. George which the king had trans- 
ferred, on parting, from his own neck to hers. 
The triumphant smiles and heightened colour of 
the royal beauty made indeed a contrast to an- 
other form that rose as if by magic in Owen's 
memory — that of Hu61ine de Troye, as she sprang 
from the floor of her chamber in the Boucherie, 
when he arrived there with Madame Catherine! 
The effect was heightened by another circum- 
stance. The princess's tent, at the particular 
x 3 
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request of the favourite lady, was hang with her 
tapestry of designs from the "Roman de la Rose," 
which she had caused to be removed from the 
Boucberie. 

" Madame/ 9 said the Lady de Giac, " will it 
please yon to dismiss your attendants for a few 
moments, to give audience to a knight who has 
obtained permission to deliver your royal brother's 
greetings i" 

u Alas, our brother! — we had forgotten him!*' 
said the youthful princess. " Alas, and alas ! 
that our advancement must be our brother's 
decline ! " 

" It is thus in all thing3, royal lady; nothing 
gains but something loses/ 9 replied the Lady de 
Giac. " A brother is of near kindred, doubtless; 
but a woman's nearest is her husband; and shall 
not this wooing conqueror be our fair princess's 
bridegroom soon?" 

" Heaven second my mother's good wits, and 
he shall, dearest de Giac ! " replied Madame 
Catherine. " How deem you these gems of 
England become us?" 

" As light the sun! Will it please you to see 
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this gentleman, whose name is — Owen Tudor ?" 
said the Lady de Giac, uttering the last words in 
a tone only audible to the princess. 

"Nay, not till all is well concluded, for he 
looked angrily ! " replied Catherine, with a slight 
laugh, and a gay significant glance at her con- 
fidant. 

"He must be reconciled to his doom, or his 
Welsh sparks will begin to flash out!" said the 
Lady de Giac, with so much earnestness, that 
the princess, in much alarm, hastily desired her 
attendants to withdraw, and send in the mes- 
senger. 

Both commands were very speedily obeyed, and 
Owen Tudor stood before his royal and plebeian 
loves in a strange perturbation of feeling. The 
Lady de Giac took pains to arrange the scene on 
a model which had never well left her memory; 
and in a few brief instants she had schooled 
Madame Catherine in her task. The princess 
reclined carelessly on her couch, and the Lady de 
Giac stood beside it, very much in the attitude of 
Owen Tudor when he guarded Madame Catherine 
from a Maillotin hostess in the Boucherie. 

" You are silent, Chevalier Sauvage ! and you 
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have scarcely an instant to lose ! The queen be- 
lieves this interval very differently employed by 
me ! " said the Lady de Giac, kindly breaking the 
embarrassing pause. 

" You have wasted many precious occasions 
formerly, Sir Owen — precious, at least, to those 
who call themselves lovers ! " said Madame 
Catherine, with some hesitation. " Pray you, 
speak — for this may well be the last!" 

" What can I say, lady?" replied Owen, in 
a melancholy under-tone. a I perceive, but too 
well, that your thoughts are empoisoned against 
me by slanderers! You believe me a faithless 
and forsworn knight, to whom no faith is due ! " 

" Yes, messire ; but not as you deem ! The 
princess in nowise suspects you of returning her 
royal mother's tenderness ! " said the Lady de 
Giac. " Whatever those slanderers may have 
wrought against you on other scores, I took care 
that on this the princess should not suspect your fide- i 

lity , even by the shadow of a doubt ! I confessed \ 

to her your audacious scorn — the avowal accom- 
panying it — which I was obliged to communicate 
to Madame Isabeau, to account for my own 
mistakes and your abrupt departure ! " 
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" Nay, Sir Owen, I doubt your fidelity in nothing ; 
my mother's wrath in much!" said the princess. 
" And it is because I believe in your absolute faith 
and devotion that I put it now to the ordeal ! I 
would, messire, you should prove to me that your 
love is not the mere suggestion of ambition — the 
bubble of a mad astrologer's dream — as I have 
but too much reason to fear, since you transferred 
it so readily from this lady to ourself ! — We take 
the regal style perchance too soon; but we speak 
our own words, in nothing prompted ! " 

" What ordeal, princess, will you give me to 
prove my love ? If it be to take Henry of Eng- 
land by the beard, before all his court ! " ex- 
claimed the Chevalier Sauvage. 

"Peace, messire! — what mad presumption is 
this? Are you, in your turn, become the most 
audacious of Maillotins?" interrupted Madame 
Catherine. " Or can it be that you do seriously, 
and not in minstrel jesting, match your wild chief- 
taincy with the royal majesty of England? Your- 
self, you smile at the thought ! Why, then, dear 
knight, remember how impossible it is that ever 
a daughter of France — much more a daughter of 
Isabeau de Bavi&re — can be to you but a distant 
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star, whose cold light beams the colder for its 
brilliance ! — Was it not thus you spoke it, Lady 
de Giac?" 

" I have least right of any to censure aspiring 
thoughts, madame ! — that was Hueline de Troye 
— that am the Lady de Giac!" was the gentle 
reply. 

" And this, I would add," said the princess, 
blushing slightly; " the King of England is as noble 
a prince and knight as ever was Arthur of Bri- 
tain ! — I would have you serve him in his wars, 
and prove that your devotion to us is untainted 
by any baser affection, as did those ancient glories 
of love and chivalry to their queenly loves, Tris- 
trem and Launcelot, whose legends you have so 
often sung to us, in that time — which I would I 
could all forget ! n 

" It is not difficult, lady, to forget when the 
splendours and triumphs of ambition surround 
us ! " said the wife of de Giac, who liked not the 
sigh that concluded these words. " Until now, I 
deemed not the fitting time had arrived to confess 
so much — to confess all! But the Chevalier 
Sauvage can witness, that until the offered alliance 
of the potent de Giac lured me astray I was but 
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too grateful to that love which, in not unmerited 
though unfelt revenge, he then transferred to 
your highness ! " 

" Is it even so ?" said Madame Catherine, after 
a considerable pause of haughty astonishment and 
anger. " We were, then, most falsely persuaded 
to believe that ours was the triumph of a real love 
over some mocking illusion of youth and fantasy, 
when it was but the inconstancy and pique of a 
too fortunate and then slighted love ! It is well, 
Sir Owen of Wales ! You have made us an 
honourable successor; and we will make you one 
in turn ! Come to us when we are the widow of 
the thrice royal and honest Henry — to demand 
that we should remember we were once mad 
enough to think it possible we could become your 
wife ! " 

" A widow ! — the widow of Henry of England ! 
Lady, you are not yet a wife ! " exclaimed the 
hapless knight of Wales. "But that you were 
my first real love, and shall be my last, in all 
purity and faith — Heaven, and this fiendish wo- 
man, and the oath I now swear, verify ! Should 
you ever become the wife of England, of this too 
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glorious Henry ! — I, that hate his whole race and 
land worse than the pit of death; I, that have 
been exiled, vanquished, scorned by his favour 
more than by my wrongs; I — will hazard life and 
limb for ever and incessantly, as his most zealous 
soldier and knight, to preserve you, Catherine, 
from the danger of becoming a widow ! " 

"Said I not so, my royal mistress?" observed 
the Lady de Giac, with a quaint smile. " I am a 
minstreless, yet must I put this poesy in plain 
text-hand ! Your highness shall wed the peer- 
less king — shall sit on the thrones of France 
and England, raised above all the earth, in one ! 
And then this fair knight shall submit himself 
to the generosity he has so often outraged, and 
sigh at your altars — perchance not always in 
vain ! " 

" Peace, Lady de Giac ! — peace; you offend us 
with a discourse we have lent ear to long enough 
— too long ! n said the princess, with a dignity 
and firmness which neither her confidante nor dis- 
carded lover expected. " Henry of England is no 
wittol king like Mark of Cornwall ; but all that 
a woman can love, or a subject should reverence ! 
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As both, we will keep our fidelity and homage for 
ever within the pales to which holy rites shall 
limit them. Our girlish liking, we trust, shall 
yield to a more womanly and royal sentiment; 
already we are calm enough to say — nay, to swear 
it — that until we have witnessed a long course of 
devotion and service from him to our husband, 
we will not believe in the unadulterated love of 
Owen Tudor to Catherine of France ! " 

" Henry of England is not yet your husband, 
lady ; I am not yet at the ordeal ! " replied Owen, 
with unutterable anguish and bitterness. " Ha, 
and methought I saw the Duke of Burgundy look 
peevish when Henry whispered and smiled with 
your trusty confidante ! " 

" He did but ask mine aid to win audience of 
his fair dame — as jolly bachelors are wont — with- 
out her mother's leave or kinsfolk's irksome look- 
ing on ! " replied the Lady de Giac. 

" He shall not need your aid, Lady de Giac ; 
such fair encouragement as may consort with the 
dignity of a daughter of France, our kingly wooer 
shall not lack ! " said Madame Catherine. 

" Meanwhile, Sir Knight of Wales, your longer 
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tarriance in this court is full of danger to yourself, 
and may provoke suspicion or fear where either 
are doom ! " said the Lady de Giac. " Certes, 
you can only rest here unscathed by making a due 
return to the kindness of my lady the queen ; and 
we shall know, therefore, on what terms you re- 
main ! 

" Keep a skilled eye on her, royal lady, then, 
and I depart," said Owen Tudor. " It is true, 
she deceived the Cabochiens once in my favour — 
her husband, in the good duke's ! and, since this 
is so jolly a wooer, look that she deceive not you, 
at last, in her own ! " 

" Fear it not, Sir Owen ; we have not so woeful 
a conviction of our inferiority as you seem to 
entertain ! " replied the princess, vehemently. 
"Great kings, perchance, judge differently from 
petty knights; with that hope we bid you very 
heartily farewell I " 

" Farewell, most royal lady ! but this great king 
is not yet your bridegroom !" said Owen, hardly 
knowing what he said. 

" When he is, fail not to remember your pro- 
mise," replied the princess, scornfully. " We hold 
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you for a good knight, and shall be well content 
that your shield were ever before our warlike hus- 
band's breast ! We will keep our word concern- 
ing the widowhood, even as you shall keep yours 
in proving the purity by the unrewarded fidelity of 
your love ! " 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CALL OF DESTINY. 



" Cheer up ; there is good news, excellent 
news ! Why droop you like a willow that slighted 
maidens hang themselves upon ? " said Sir Tane- 
guy Duchatel, when he rejoined Owen at night, 
in Pontoise. 

The luckless Wild Knight listened with devour- 
ing eagerness to the explanation of these words, 
which yielded him some consolation ; for the re- 
sult of the conference was very favourable to the 
hopes and purposes of the dauphin's envoys. 

Probably suspecting, from their apparition on 
the scene, that Duke John intended to use the 
negotiations with himself as a means of forcing on 
others more to his mind with the Armagnacs, 
Henry insisted on the acceptance of three pre- 
liminaries before he would proceed to treat with 
the Burgundians. The hand of the Princess Cathe- 
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rine, the absolute cession of Normandy, and of 
all the conquests of Edward III., he laid down as 
essential conditions, and so much in the tone of a 
conqueror and master, that the duke's resentment 
was violently excited. The attempts made by the 
queen to oversway him only added to his indigna- 
tion ; and at the proper crisis, under pretence of 
finding some means of arranging differences, de 
Giac had modestly proposed that, without dis- 
cussing the king's preliminaries, France should 
offer the terms she could accept to his august ap- 
proval. Henry, who found that he had com- 
mitted himself too absolutely to his demands, not 
expecting the opposition he encountered, con- 
sented to this medium of accommodation. 

According to Taneguy, the king himself sought 
to gain time that he might consult with his secret 
agents, and ascertain the cause of the unexpected 
knot in the intrigue. But, in addition to the 
shocks which the duke's pride had sustained, 
Taneguy joyfully announced that his jealousy was 
excited by the conduct of the Lady de Giac, and 
suspicions of her secret correspondence with the 
English prince, artfully fomented by de Giac. It 
was only necessary to gain time and work assi- 
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duously on these two main tacks, to determine 
the duke against the fatal negotiation in hand. 
Taneguy laughed heartily when he added that 
de Giac himself had undertaken to make his 
master jealous of his own wife with Henry of 
England ! Such was the arrogance and rashness 
of John the Fearless that he had. established 
almost a confidence with his minister on the sub- 
ject of his attachment to the Lady de Giac, which 
he scarcely thought it necessary to veil under 
cover of gratitude for her former services and 
opinion of her political abilities. At all events, 
de Giac had discovered the art of insinuating his 
own suspicions and jealousies into his master, and 
might very reasonably affect every species of both 
in regard to his wife and a prince like Henry V. 
With the aid of these sentiments, and the opening 
he had so dexterously provided, de Giac thought 
it would be easy to protract the negotiations, and 
introduce in them points of concussion that would 
not fail to elicit angry sparks, and probably end in 
a general conflagration. 

Owen was enabled to render material assistance 
to these plans by his knowledge of the intentions 
of the queen and her favourite to conduct a secret 
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ramification of intrigue with the English king. 
The use that was to be made of the princess in 
this warp of policy blinded him to every other 
consideration. The Lady de Giac would of course 
be the medium of the underhand plot; and it 
would not be difficult to persuade the duke, 
besides alarming him on political grounds, of the 
perils involved in points he more valued, in such a 
confederation. 

These measures of counteraction were adopted 
with unhesitating craft and perseverance by the 
contrivers. The French propositions, invented by 
de Giac, contained within them the elements of innu- 
merable discords. The endless discussions provoked 
wasted the time of the congress from day to day, 
and elicited more frequent displays of petulant hu- 
mour from the duke, and of impatience and haugh- 
tiness from the youthful conqueror. Meanwhile 
Taneguy continued to urge his master's desire for a 
reconciliation, to increase the number of his con- 
cessions, the urgency of his entreaties and argu- 
ments. An under-current of suspicions and jea- 
lousy was kept in continual flow, for it was soon a 
matter placed beyond doubt that a secret com- 
merce was carried on between the English quar- 
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tens and those of the French sovereigns. The 
Lady de Giac's opposition to her husband's will 
on political points was as well known as her admi- 
ration for Henry V., and he made no secret to the 
duke that his wife was incessantly employed on 
messages and other correspondence with that prince. 
DeGiac's complaints on this score were deepened in 
querulousness by suspicions of another nature that 
exasperated Duke John, almost on the first hint, to 
excess. And the discovery of the suffering he 
inflicted by no means diminished de Giac's zeal in 
the task. 

Among his numerous engagements of the kind, 
no one before the brilliant minstreless had ever 
inspired Duke John with a lasting and passionate 
attachment. His fears and anoer were increased 
by reasons of which de Giac himself was kept in 
ignorance. It might be that she who had been 
Hueline de Troye yielded to feelings of disgust 
and indignation, now that the object for which it 
was necessary to obtain influence was seemingly 
accomplished, and desired to discard her bois- 
terous lover. Or — as she replied to all entreaties 
— his gross allusions to their amity in the con- 
ference at Meulan, had excited the suspicions of 
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de Giac and her own resentment so much, that it 
was necessary it should cease for ever ! 

The Lady de Giac's obstinate persistence in this 
course of conduct, and the fears infused by her 
husband's crafty complaints, rapidly produced their 
effect. The duke's ill-humour and haughtiness 
irritated Henry, and, in conjunction with the pro- 
tracted residence of the Armagnac envoy, Ducha- 
tel, made him imagine that some secret intrigue 
was at work. Unluckily, the confidence placed by 
the queen and her intended son-in-law in their 
means of intelligence deceived them. The Lady 
de Giac was no longer cognisant of the progress of 
the Armagnac intrigues. The impatience of Henry 
hurried the duke's irresolution. He admitted 
Taneguy, in whose rough and straightforward cha- 
racter he seemed to place great confidence, to fre- 
quent audiences. Guided by de Giac, this zealous 
envoy confessed that the dauphin was so terrified 
at the prospect of the alliance with Henry, that he 
would grant the duke any terms; and yet he 
feigned to boggle at the extravagance of some of 
the duke's demands. He argued the various arti- 
cles of the reconciliation with the earnestness of 
a man who intends to abide by the letter of his 
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agreement. The duke was rather pleased than 
angered by this loyal resistance ; and when he at 
length dictated articles which would have put the 
realm of France, and the dauphin himself, into his 
tutelage, the energetic remonstrances of Taneguy 
induced him to cling to them with more per- 
tinacity, as an assurance of security in their pro- 
visions. Finally — as if reduced to despair — Tane- 
guy consented to the largest demands of the duke, 
requesting only that in return he would imme- 
diately break up the conferences, proclaim war 
with Henry, and meet the dauphin in a personal 
interview. 

To this last condition Duke John would by no 
means assent. In vain did Taneguy allege that it 
was absolutely necessary to satisfy all France of 
the cordiality of the reconciliation, to concert mea- 
sures with certainty, to remove any personal dis- 
like which so long a course of mutual opposition 
might have engendered. For once, Taneguy be- 
came a courtier, and declared, as if speaking some 
foreign tongue, for the first time, that the duke had 
only to appear to dispel the most inveterate ran- 
cour — as he found by his own experience ! The 
duke smiled, but on this point was inflexible. 
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At first he alleged motives not unlikely to sway 
his haughty nature, and protested that he would 
never submit to humble himself so far as to seek 
the presence of a prince who considered him as an 
usurper and himself as his lord ! Taneguy re- 
moved this pretended objection by promising that 
his dauphin should advance more than half way to 
meet the duke, and should receive him in all 
respects as his equal. The captious Burgundian 
then insisted that such would be an assertion of 
independence which future legists might fasten 
upon to bar the rights of his posterity to the vast 
fiefs held by his house of the crown of France. 
Forebodings of a kind that rarely disturbed the 
purposes of John the Fearless visited him. He 
confessed to de Giac that the latter's wife, whose 
science in occult researches was thought to be 
great, had informed him that, if ever he trusted 
himself into the power of the Armagnacs, he would 
be destroyed by them ! " There needs no sor- 
ceress, nor magic questionings, to tell us that!" 
said de Giac. " But who ever thought of putting 
your royal person into the power of your enemies? 
The Armagnacs offer us every security we can 
devise : the place of the conference shall be in our 
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possession : every oath that can bind men shall be 
sworn ; and, better than all, you shall be guarded 
by as many tried spears as the dauphin can bring 
of his boyish levies, with him ! And let me 
remind your grace that I stood before the whole 
Armagnac council, with a drop of kindred blood 
upon me from every heart that beat among them 
— and I am here at this day to advise your trust 
in them ! " 

Duke John was shaken, but not convinced; and 
it was found necessary to move a still more power- 
ful engine against him. De Giac received, or 
purposely drew on himself, some marks of con- 
tempt and dislike from the King of England, and 
alleged it as a reason to withdraw from dis- 
cussions in which his opinion was held of no 
weight. He declared that he was weary of vex- 
ing his fair wife by resistance to her favourite 
policies, and that he would accordingly retire to 
some of his castles until she had completed them 
in favour of Henry of England, and could be 
released from her incessant attendance on the 
queen-regent ! This fired the train, and John the 
Fearless, yielding to his natural disposition, de- 
clared that he would immediately break up the 
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conferences, conclude the alliance with the dau- 
phin, and grant him the required interview, on 
condition that de Giac would be as usual of his 
retinue, and compel his intriguing and perilous wife 
to be of the party ! 

De Giac eagerly assented to these stipulations, 
and took care that the duke should have no oppor- 
tunity of retractation* He produced a paper 
which the English monarch had caused to be 
handed in, renewing his first demand that his 
preliminaries should be assented to before any- 
thing was farther discussed* De Giac advised 
that an immediate reply should be made, peremp- 
torily refusing these conditions as in the highest 
degree exorbitant and unreasonable. It was not 
difficult to perceive the result of this reply 'with a 
prince so haughty as Henry V. 

In measures of violence, Duke John always sur- 
passed the expectations of bis prompters. He 
concluded a treaty with Taneguy, and on the 
same day broke up the conferences of Meulan 
with a violence and suddenness that amazed nearly 
all its participants. Not satisfied with refusing 
Henry's demands, he insisted that the offers of 
France should be accepted without cavil or ex- 
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planation ; and, if not, he declared that he with- 
drew them altogether, and was prepared to abide 
the chance of war! Henry yielded to his long- 
suppressed indignation, and accepted the alter- 
native. 

This blow was followed up by the abrupt re- 
moval of the queen and her daughter to Paris, 
more as prisoners than anything else, for Isabeau 
protested with the utmost vehemence against the 
measure. No time was allowed her to concert 
any contrary plans with her intended son-in-law, 
who withdrew in high wrath to his old quarters on 
the frontiers of Normandy. Moreover, her means 
of communication were restricted, the Lady de 
Giac receiving peremptory commands not to leave 
Pontoise unless to accompany her husband, in the 
duke's retinue. It was then announced that the 
duke intended to visit his provinces of Burgundy, 
to levy all possible aid against the English. De 
Giac obtained from him, as a condition essential 
to his comfort and safety, that he would not 
announce his purpose to any one, until a public 
reconciliation with the dauphin convinced both 
factions that it was useless to attempt thwarting 
the project. 
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The Lady de Giac was in such evident disfa- 
vour that there was no occasion to warn the duke 
against confiding in her. But the suddenness of 
the event and the precautions adopted seemed to 
astound her into submission. She yielded, as 
it appeared, with a kind of exhaustion to the 
changed flow of the tide of destiny ! Vengeance 
was in a manner satisfied ; that profound and 
metaphysical vengeance, at least, which her nature 
could covet. The game had lost its interest to 
her when her antagonist seemed so utterly check- 
mated that he retired from the contest. From 
the hour of his interview with Madame Catherine, 
Owen Tudor disappeared, no one knew whither, 
from the courts assembled at Meulan. Moreover, 
the Lady de Giac was deprived of the most power- 
ful engines of her intrigues. After the revelation 
that had been made, the princess no longer looked 
upon her with friendly eyes ; Isabeau de Bavidre 
was disgusted with the final ill success of her 
exertions^that deprived her even of the opportunity 
of vengeance ! The Lady de Giac's coldness, and 
coquetry with Henry of England, had seemingly 
deprived her of all influence with the Duke of 
Burgundy. 
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But when the breaking up of the conferences, 
and the abrupt departure of Taneguy Duch&tel, 
announced the failure of her most elaborate and 
nearly triumphant combinations, de Giac dreaded 
what might follow. He therefore took his mea- 
sures with such rapidity and decision — so artfully 
kept up the duke's resentment — that he left his 
wife scarcely a chance of thwarting him. And 
that chance lay in the resumption of her power 
over the duke. By a jealous watchfulness and 
taking care to prevent her from suspecting the 
imminence of the peril, he hoped to achieve this 
object. It was, therefore, chiefly, that he prevailed 
upon his royal master to keep his purpose of meet- 
ing with the dauphin a profound secret ; and he 
smiled to perceive how his wife, in her disdain and 
unconsciousness, continued wrapt in a melancholy 
silence and reserve which the duke's jealousy in- 
terpreted into anger at being snatched from her 
magnificent conquest, and that deprived her of 
the means to baffle him. 

In this manner the Duke of Burgundy journeyed 
southward, ostensibly on the route to his provinces 
of Burgundy; and in the afternoon of a memo- 
rable day, being Sunday, the 10th of September, 
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approached the town of Montereau-faut-Yonne. 
Duke John travelled, according to the manner of 
the great nobility of the age, on horseback, with 
a magnificent court and retinue of armed men. 
The principal of hid noble* and Councillors accom- 
panied him, among whom de Giac was now the 
foremost. In fact, he was never thoroughly from 
the duke's side, dreading the purport of those re- 
lenting glanced which his lord cast from time to 
time at the beautiful and once gay and brilliant 
minstreless, who was wont to dissipate the clouds 
in his mind as lightly as the sun dispels the mists 
of mountains, but who now made not the slightest 
effort. 

Within about a mile of Montereau, a knight 
and two esquires, known by their colours to be 
Burgundians, came dashing along the road at a 
rapid pace. De Giac perceived them, and rode 
forward to meet them, as if in expectation of some 
tidings referable to his office of master of the 
household. It suddenly pleased the Lady de Giac 
to keep company with her lord, and to ride forward 
with him — perhaps to escape the opportunity of 
speech and explanation which his absence afforded 
the duke. In his eagerness, de Giac did not notice 
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this accompaniment; and, after listening to the 
news which the knight communicated, he was 
about to dismiss him with a contemptuous reproof 
of the folly of an alarm he brought, when the 
Lady de Giac interposed. "Tarry, sirs, I com- 
mand you ! " she said, in a tone which few knew 
how to disobey. " The duke shall hear what 
you have said ! Come with me ; he is here ! — 
Ah, most noble prince and lord ! can it be true 
that you have come to this town to meet the 
dauphin and the Armagnacs, face to face?" 

It was the first time for several weeks that the 
Lady de Giac had spoken to Duke John, and he 
replied with asperity. "You are something late 
to ask us, lady ; but it is true ! Who has told 
you, now, when you at last deign to inquire?" 

" If it be so, look up and behold your latest 
sun, John of Burgundy ! — and look all of ye at 
your master's grave, and perchance your own ! — 
It is yonder; it is Montereau !" exclaimed the 
once minstreless. " Gracious duke ! when have 
I prophesied falsely? — And hearken to these 
men!" 

"What is the matter? what hath chanced?" 
said the duke, much startled. 
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" Sir, it is only my lady's last effort to save 
her favourite, the English king ! " said de Giac, 
passionately. 

" Hear Sir Anthony de Toulongeon! — what say 
you, sir, of these new barriers, of vantages seized 
by the dauphinists?" said the Lady de Giac, with 
wild impetuosity. 

" Nay, lady, we but noticed, on the bridge over 

Seine, where the conferences were to be held/' 

began the knight from Montereau. 

" The erection of certain new barriers — for 
which I myself stipulated ! " interrupted de Giac. 

" These knights say, they are greatly to the 
advantage of the dauphin's party ! " rejoined his 
wife. 

"Truly, the fear is altogether on their side; 
we hold the castle, and they have no protection 
but their barriers from an onset ! " said de Giac. 
" Still as "your grace pleases ; it is not yet too late 
to turn tail, and cower at Henry of England's 
feet ! " 

" Go you to battle with the dauphin, sir ? — 
for as yet I clearly understand nothing ! " said 
the Lady de Giac, now thoroughly roused and 
alarmed. 
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" Are you a prophetess, wife, and know not?" 
returned de Giac. 

" I prophesy less by the stars than by my 
knowledge of the baseness and cruelty of men ! " 
said his angry consort, with a terrible glance that 
seemed almost to probe to the core of de Giac's 
mystery, and from which he shrunk as things of 
darkness from a ray that lights up their foul- 
ness. 

" Come, sirs, around me, and I will tell you all 
at the same time with this false prophetess where- 
fore I am here!" said the duke, collecting with his 
gestures a species of council of his principal nobles 
about him. " I am utterly aweary of the insolence 
and domination of our ancient English enemies — 
and it is only by the union of all France that we 
can repel the invaders from our fruitful inheritance! 
We have had enough of vengeance; were we tigers, 
we are glutted with blood ! The dauphin consents 
to terms that shall put it into my power to reward 
your loves more amply than ever I have wet done, 
and more lastingly! Therefore am I comeio this 
town of Montereau, whose castle and strength are 
in my hands, to swear perpetual peace and brother- 
hood with Sir Charles, that we may brighten the 
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sword of France in concert that hath too long 
lain tarnished in the scabbard, and sharpen it 
for England's breast ! We will make him better 
pleased to leave France than he threatened he 
would make us ! — And, lady, if you are grieved 
too much at that, you can cross the sea on his 
crupper ! " 

This speech produced a great effect upon the 
Burgundian chivalry, mos^ of whom cordially re- 
joiced in the prospect of retaining what they had 
acquired with so much difficulty, by a more legal 
sanction than they were conscious their duke pos- 
sessed. But some were disturbed at the earnest 
dissuasions of the Lady de Giac,"and with the 
tidings brought by Sir Anthony de Toulongeon. 
De Giac elaborately removed these objections by 
pointing out the precautions he had adopted, the 
desperation of the dauphin's affairs, the utter ruin 
which he would bring on himself by pulling down 
the only powerful barrier existing between Henry 
of England and the throne of France. " Can it 
be thought," he said, in the earnestness of his 
argument, " that a prince of the royal blood of 
France — the son and successor of the realm — 
could harbour disloyal thoughts against one of his 
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nearest kindred, who comes to him extending the 
band of fellowship and brotherhood ? " 

" Let the duke himself answer ! Had he not 
sworn on a piece of the true cross wjth Orleans, 
the brother and the son of a king!" returned the 
energetic Lady de Giac. 

" But the dauphin has no de Giac at his elbow 
to counsel him and laugh at such shackles!" said 
the duke. " He is guided by the bold and loyal 
Taneguy Duch&tel, who knows not how to strike 
beneath the armour ! " 

" And Sir Owen Tudor, whose noble honour even 
our suspicious lady cannot doubt," said de Giac. 
" But if your grace feels no longer heart for this 
enterprise, if a woman's fears affright you, too, — 
we can easily return to Pontoise ! What matter 
who laughs? Henry of England will make us 
greatly welcome, and, when two such royalties 
meet and mingle, pleasures and dalliance • will 
abound to content even our lady's love of splen- 
dour and variety ! " 

" Let us on ! " said the duke, with a dark flush. 
" We will never suffer our courage to be doubted, 
and the Parisians shall not say, as we know well 
they do, that all the miseries and shame of France 
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are due to our halting between two bundles, and 
not daring to eat hay for nettles ! We will on, 
and await whatever chance it shall please God to 
send us ! " 

With these words, John the Fearless put his 
steed in motion, and the whole retinue followed, 
the Lady de Giac among the rest, with a sigh of 
despairing submission. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BLOOD FOR BLOOD. 

There seemed, indeed, to be no reason for the 
fears of the minstreless, and they might well be 
considered as effusions of her disappointment at 
the overthrow of her combinations. The strong 
castle of Montereau was assigned to the duke for 
his lodgings, and it commanded the passage of the 
Seine, on the opposite bank of which the dauphin 
and his troops were encamped. The conference 
was to take place on the middle of a bridge, the 
only access between the two shores of the river. 
Each party had secured its own side by strong 
barricades, so as to prohibit the passage equally to 
both. On the near approach, the castle gates 
admitted from the open country ; on the farther, 
its massive walls and battlements overlooked and 
defended the bridge. 

De Giac pointed out the strength of the fortress 
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as they "advanced to the duke and his warlike 
courtiers. But, although the former took much 
comfort from the consideration, he was evidently 
but ill at ease. His inquiet glance continually 
sought out the Lady de Giac, who preserved a 
profound and melancholy silence. In this manner 
they rode to the~ castle, and the duke alighted at 
its ponderous portals with his chief lords and 
attendants. 

James de la Barne, master of the cross-bows, 
and Sir Charles de Lens, admiral of France, then 
busied themselves in selecting and posting the 
duke's guard, while he entered the castle to prepare 
himself for the interview and partake of some re- 
freshment. De Giac took care not to leave the 
duke for a single instant, endeavouring by inces- 
sant discourse to keep his mind engaged. But all 
would not do: a deep foreboding gloom hung 
over the duke's spirits. In vain did he swallow 
many deep quaffs of his favourite wine of Lorraine, 
the thickest and headiest of all French growths. 
It only gave him resolution to prefer a request to 
his minister which was certainly very unseasonable. 
He confessed that he was troubled in mind, and de- 
sired him to bring the Lady de Giac to his presence, 
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that he might question her for a few minutes, alone, 
whether she had any other reasons than her foolish 
pretensions to fortune-telling, in advising him to 
refrain from this interview. 

Until this instant de Giac perhaps felt an occa- 
sional relenting of purpose ; for, with all his exas- 
peration and wrongs, community of thought and 
deeds had greatly attached him to the duke. But 
this audacious and scarcely veiled affront filled the 
measure over. Still he feared to stir suspicion or 
hesitation by a refusal. 

" I will bring her — my wife ! " he said, with 
perfect calmness, " provided your grace will pro- 
mise that, if she alleges no other reason but her 
fears for your safety, you will conclude it is her 
anxiety for that of the all-victorious King of 
England ! " 

" I will— doubt it not ! " replied the irascible 
duke ; and de Giac left his presence on the mission. 

He expected some feigned reluctance and sur- 
prise in his wife ; but she betrayed none whatever. 
On the contrary, she eagerly complied with the 
summons, without demur or observation. De Giac 
himself escorted her to the duke's apartment; and, 
not satisfied with this complaisance, he smilingly 
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declared that he would leave the field clear for her 
arguments, and retired. 

" He is gone ! " said the duke, who watched his 
faithful minister to the extremity of a long gallery 
into which the chamber opened. And then, 
turning with a sullen and angry look at the lady, 
he continued, " But deem not, false sorceress, I 
have desired your presence that I might yield 
again to your spells, and make myself the jest of 
all royalty and chivalry ! " 

" My lord has told me wherefore you desired 
my presence, gracious prince," replied the Lady de 
Giac, with great coldness and reserve of manner. 
" You wish to know if I have any reason, beyond 
my witchlore, to suspect ruin and death to you in 
this interview ! — I answer, yea; my very pre- 
sence here, by his means, if none other, is an 
assurance that your death-decree is signed ! " 

"Tut, tut, he suspects nothing, or, if he doth, 
cares nothing," replied the duke, but with some 
alarm. 

" Superficial man, all duke as thou art ! " said 
Hu^line de Troye, with extreme bitterness, "know 
then from me, and with absolute certainty, that de 
Giac suspects, knows thy guilty tenderness for me 
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— and as certainly cherishes the hope and purpose 
of vengeance ! n 

" I care not — let him know ! — I am the lion, and 
who shall dispute my prey with me?" said the 
duke, with kindling eyes. " Certes, not the vassal 
whom I have raised from the dust, and can dash 
down again at pleasure ! — But, since thou augurest 
so ill of my expedition and present purpose, dearest 
Hu61ine, thou canst not deny forgiveness to a dying 
man — and one sweet farewell kiss !" 

" Thou speakest mockingly, but truly, John of 
Burgundy !" said the Lady de Giac, sorrowfully, 
and yet scornfully, gazing at his incredulous smile. 
" No, the cold lips of death would chill my heart, 
already too cold! There were no sweetness in 
such a parting ! Go, since thou wilt, to destruc- 
tion ! but ask another pardon ! Though thy gross 
words and vaunts seared my soul, what for- 
giveness shouidst thou ask that goest to slaughter 
with the blood of a murdered kinsman on thy 
head?" 

" It is true ! " replied the duke, gloomily rolling 
his eyes. "And never until this hour did the 
blood of Orleans sit so heavily on my soul ! He 
died young, amid his pleasures ! — I should have 
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had prayers said for his soul, and would but that 
men might have said, I repented me ! It shall be 
done as soon as possible after this happy peace 
and reconciliation ! " 

" Not by thee, then, John of Burgundy," replied 
the Lady de Giac. 

" But hast thou no other reason save thy fears of 
de Giac's jealousy? — Why should a vassal, of worth- 
less name, be jealous?" said the duke, musingly. 

" Why should a vassal, of worthless name, occa- 
sion jealousy ? Have I not made my father's so ?" 
replied Hu£line de Troye. 

"Yea, I am jealous — bitterly jealous of thee!" 
exclaimed the duke, vehemently. "Was it not 
enough that the old man vexed my soul, but thou 
must torture me with the insolent English boy?" 

" A strange boy that conquers men ! " replied 
the Lady de Giac. " But you are right ! — Believe 
me, Duke John, whenever your star encounters 
that of Henry of England, it must pale ! " 

" I go to assay that prophecy ! " replied the 
duke, hastily. " Come what may, I am resolved ' 
either to perish or to prove to you that your 
minion is not the god you deem him ! — to 
separate ye for ever ! " 
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" Alack, alack ! let me not destroy thee too ! " 
said the lady, with a mixture of compassion and 
horror in her tones. "I have done mischief 
enow — destroyed too many that have loved me ! 
Wilt thou believe me, John, when I swear to thee, 
that not for all the realms that Henry of England 
claims or covets, would I that any but Catherine 
of France should win his favour ! " 

"And wherefore so? — What is Catherine of 
France to thee?" said the duke, incredulously. 

" She is the star, the beloved, of Owen Tudor ! 
He betrayed my love — I would avenge the wrong!" 
she replied, with wild velocity. " I have confessed 
my shame ! — Wilt thou believe me now ?" 

t€ Is it even so ?" said the duke, with a strangely 
puzzled and wrathful expression. " I wronged 
not de Giac, then, so much as I deemed — and it 
is well ! But leave thy vengeance to me ! If 
ever I return alive from the bridge of Montereau — 
and I will go if it be but to obtain his carcass, as a 
fugitive prisoner's, from the dauphin ! — His ransom 
was never paid ! — Meanwhile, if it be true that I 
am slipping into the grave, I will clutch the vine- 
leaves and grapes in with me ! We will not part 
foes, my sweet one ! and we will meet again such 
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friends as we were wont to be when Jobn of 
Burgundy first throned thee in his heart his lady 
and love!" 

The minstreless was moved, and renewed her 
supplications while yielding to the duke's passion- 
ate embrace, with so much earnestness that neither 

• * 

of them noticed the return of de Giac, accompanied 
by a stranger knight, until they were fairly in the 
apartment ! Starting apart, the duke and his fatal 
mistress looked with betraying confusion at the 
arrivants. The imperturbable de Giac, however, 
took no notice of the circumstance. 

" I have brought you a willing hostage, sir," he 
observed, with a smile. u Sir Owen Tudor, on the 
mere hint of your doubts, most cheerfully offers his 
own person in pledge for your safety ! Methinks 
my lady wife values it as much as your faith- 
fullest councillor; and we will leave this knight 
her prisoner till your return ! " 

"It shall be so!" said the duke, cheering up 
rapidly. " Lady, we confide this hostage to your 
keeping, and with it this key of the turret above, 
which contains our choicest treasure and the great 
casket of our jewels ! We shall not be long gone; 
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and wilt thou not be the first to welcome us back, 
our bright lady? — for we will not scruple to 
acknowledge before all the world how dearly we 
hold thee!" 

The duke's eye fell upon de Giac with a mis- 
trust and scrutiny in its expression which yet 
provoked no signs in him whence suspicions might 
be gathered. 

" All the world is already aware of your high- 
ness's generosity and condescension to our poor 
house!" he replied. "But the honest, though 
too blunt knight, Sir Taneguy, is fuming below 
that your grace should keep his dauphin waiting 
like a vassal for his lord ! " 

" I come ! " said the duke, continuing in a 
laughing manner, " And since I leave this 
knight and lady together, henceforth, old com- 
rade, methinks thou needst not be jealous of 
them!" 

" And yet I could be well content, my redoubted 
lord, to catch a glimpse of them, from time to 
time, during our conference ! " said de Giac, in a 
similarly light tone. " And, since my lady wife is 
so anxious regarding your highness's safety, she 
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can watch every step and every gesture that 
passes from the treasure-chamber above, of which 
she has the key ! " 

" I am ready, then," said the duke. " Let none 
follow but those who have special order ; and do 
thou obey thy lord's commands, Hu61ine, — though 
it be for the last time ! " 

" And the first ! " said de Giac, laughing some- 
what wildly and exuberantly. 

"Go not, go not, dearest prince! — dost thou 
hear his laugh?" exclaimed the lady, wildly. 
" Oh, there is murder in that mirth ! " 

" Art thou mad, wife ? Doth the downfal of 
the English tyrant trouble thee so much ? " said 
de Giac. "Remember all thine own arguments 
on the lawfulness of the destruction of tyrants, 
when thou didst plead to the commonalty of 
Paris ! — They bear fruit now ! " 

" And dost thou remember, lady, how Perrinet £ 

told the gaping mob of the Turkish astrologer's 
prediction on me?" said the duke, smiling. 
" Comfort thee ! I have not yet done Christen- 
dom so much harm, as an angry follower of 
Mahound might; and therefore my time is not 
come ! " 

VOL. III. o 
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" The deaths of great men do oft as great mis- 
chief as theif lives ! — Caesar's enslaved the world 
which his blood was to redeem ! " returned Hot- 
line de Troye. 

"Here is Sir Taneguy — vexed that you keep 
his master lackeying a woman's fears ! " exclaimed 
de Giac, as the Breton knight made his way into 
the chamber with the nobles who were appointed 
to a personal attendance on the duke. 

"My lord,' you treat him worse than the 
haughty Englishman, with Agincourt nodding on 
his helm, treated you ! " said Taneguy Duchatel. 
" And what women's fears can trouble John the 
Fearless?" 

" It is true ! that is my name !" said the duke, 
proudly. "Welcome, Sir Taneguy, you are the 
man in whom I trust ! — Let us hasten to make 
our apologies to the dauphin ; but set a sufficient 
guard, de Giac, on this hostage ! " 

" I will not fail, my lord ; Philip Josquin shall 
have the charge," replied de Giac. 

"What hostage?" inquired Sir Taneguy. 
" Hush, it must be ! — it is Sir Owen Tudor ! " 
replied de Giac in a low tone; and, after what was 
possibly a severe inward struggle, .Taneguy mut- 
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tered to himself, "Yes, it must be!—-and so he 
has them both, and his vengeance is complete ! " 

" Cheer thee, sweet Lady de Giac, and bid us 
good speed 1" continued the duke, tenderly. "We 
must deserve the name wherefore women love us 
—for else, indeed, we should fear to leave our 
dame with so pretty a boy as this of Wales ! " 

" For the last time, I beseech thee r go not to 
this fatal meeting, John of Burgundy !— Go not, 
my lord, thu» blindfold to destruction !" said the 
Lady de Giac ; and it was the last effort of the better 
genius of John tile Fearless. 

" I remain as your pledge, my lord ; and else 
France is lost, and all is Henry of Monmouth's ! " 
exclaimed the Chevalier Sauvage ; and the earnest-* 
ness of his frank, youthful face decided the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

"We cannot suspect an invitation that has such 
a, messenger ; but yet we are not the less bounden 
for our lady's love and care ! " he said ; and, 
warmly pressing the lady's hand to his lips, he 
murmured some words which even the jealous ears 
of de Giac 'could not catch, and gave the signal of 
departure to his* retkiue. 

The Lady de Giac and the Chevalier Sauvage 

o 2 
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were left alone with Philip Josquin, the duke's 
armourer and most trusty man-at-arms. For 
some instants neither uttered a word. Owen 
seemed afraid that a word might recall the duke, 
and once more baffle him ! It was not tuTthe 
latter was completely out of hearing that he 
turned to the Lady de Giac, and, with a face 
glowing with fierce triumph, exclaimed, "Witness, 
lady ! the game was not all lost at Meulan !" 

"Let us go and see! — who knows?" replied 
the Lady de Giac, with a troubled glance. " Thou 
art honest mayhap, but what are they that employ 
thee ? — Let us ascend the turret." 

Owen mechanically followed the lady as she 
opened a door in the apartment which gave access 
by a flight of stone stairs to a small tower that 
flanked the gateway of the castle towards the 
town of Montereau. Some chests, containing 
part of the duke's most valuable treasures, lay 
in a round chamber in which they landed, and that 
opened by a narrow doorway on a projecting 
battlement. Thither the Lady de Giac and the 
hostage made their way, and for some moments 
both gazed in silence and with intense anxiety 
over the preparations below. 
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A powerful body of the duke's soldiery guarded 
the castle-gate immediately beneath their observa- 
tion, and extended their lines as far as the first 
barrier on the bridge. These barriers were of 
massive timber, capable of resisting the rush of a 
great multitude. The extent of the duke's division 
was marked by the waiving of his banner ; and 
the royal standard of France showed where the 
dauphin and his nobles were expecting the arrival 
of their visitant. The dauphin was sufficiently 
distinguishable, being distant a short arrow-flight. 
He was Clad in complete armour, and was lean- 
ing, either wearily or thoughtfully, on one of his • 
nearest barriers. It was drawing towards evening, 
but the hiits of a large encampment around a mill, 
in which the dauphin and his retinue lodged, were 
distinctly seen on the opposite shore of the river. 

While the knight and lady gazed from their 
elevation over this spectacle, the castle-gates swung 
open, and the duke, attended by ten of his princi- 
pal nobles, made his appearance on the platform 
leading to the bridge. Sir Pierre de Giac was of 
the number, and it seemed as if he addressed 
some observation to the duke that induced him to 
look up at the tower. He recognised the gazing 
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pair on the battlements, and kissed bis band frith 
die utmost tenderness and gallantry to the Lady 
deGiae. 

" What should you fear, lady ? Methinks your 
husband is most courteous and kbdly!" said 
Owen, with a satirical bitterness gad exultation 
be could not repress. 

"Say that when the duke returns, and I will 
believe i " replied the lady. 

"You love this duke~-and love is timorous!" 
retorted Owen. 

M Tis false !-*-I never loved but one!" said the 
Lady de Giac, with sudden vehemence. # I loved 
r— but it was neither duke nor count i It was a 
poor fugitive of England— a prisoner in mortal 
jeopardy \ v 

<" Do not vaunt the service you then rendered 
me, lady ! You preserved me, but not to my 
good!" returned Owen. 

44 Nor to mine own! w said H«£line, wi<fe flash- 
ing eyes. " What am J now 3-— eertes, not what 
I was born to be !— In my young years I dreamed 
a noble dream— and, but for thee, my land might 
have boasted among its earliest minstrels its truest 
one ^Genius, passion, the thirst for glory, the 
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universal benevolence that overflowed my heart, as 
light the sun — where are they all now? What ter- 
rible past stretches behind — what hopeless future 
beyond ? Nor love, nor hate, nor hope, nor even 
fear, remain to me ! I look to the heavens them- 
selves, with all this burden of guilt upon my brow 
— and ah J woeful daughter of Jean de Troye, what 
seest thou there? Hot even an avenging destiny ! 
— nothing but the bkte and passionless vault that 
for so many thousand ages hats overlooked the 
wrongs and sufferings of men, unmoved ! " 

"Ami not desolate too?" said Owen, aflected 
by the deep despair of the words aod tones of this 
lamentation. 

" I trust thou art! Nought but that certainty 
remains to console me!" replied Hueline. " Be- 
tray—abandon — as thou wilt — never more canst 
thou be happy wholly! I have fastened a spell 
to thy heart which shall irk there for ever — silently 
it may be — but ceaselessly as the worm in the 
oorei" 

u Thou hast, indeed J — Incredible wrong hast 
thou wrought me; — but thou hast not triumphed 
over destiny J " returned the Welsh knight. 

" I wronged thee not, to disabuse thee of thy 
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madness!" she replied. "The wrong was thine, 
that didst prefer the gewgaws of man's jewellery 
to the sterling wealth of, nature — the royalty of 
Catherine of France to the heart of Hueline de 
Troye! I tell thee, Owen, had she been worthy 
of thee — had I not found in her the -shallow incon- 
stancy thou hast proved — never would I have 
laboured at thy sorrowful disenchantment! It 
was a madness to behold for what I was preferred ! 
But now thou too ! — What is Catherine of France 
now, even in thine eyes?" 

" And what is the Lady de Giac in her own ? 
Look, your duke has reached the first barrier ! " 
returned Owen Tudor. 

"Ay, what, indeed?" said "the minstreless, in a 
tone of fathomless regret, and a shadowy crimson 
stole over her face. " I will not think what I am 
— and let thy heart remember what I was ! When 
I first beheld thee, Owen, passion filled my soul ; 
but it was pure as the fierce light of India in the 
white cup of the lotos ! And now — even now — 
were there any word in language that could speak 
the mere essence of things, as lightning utters the 
tempest — all thought, emotion, suffering, wreaking 
themselves in frenzy — that word would restore me 
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to vestal purity even in thine eyes ! Thou smilest 
— and it is well ! There is a universal bar be- 
tween us now, His true !— we speak the tongues of 
two strange lands^-though but one! Never yet 
has man understood his hapless partner! What, 
indeed, if your sugared words be truth — what if 
we are the angels ye call us — fallen angels! — 
compelled, in expiation of our sins, to be the dis- 
gusted slaves p( your soulless materiality awhile 
here below?" 

" You are aweary of your duke ; but you will 
not soon behold your king again!" said Owen. 
" Look, John is surrounded by the loving greetings 
of the dauphin's nobles ! A few more steps, and 
all France will embrace in the arms of those 
princes !• — then woe to your Henry, were he thrice 
of Agincourt!" 

" Ay, he is closely hemmed in ; and doubtless 
they renew their promises and pledges ! But what 
do those who lock the barriers behind him?" 
said the lady, bending anxiously over the battle- 
ment. 

" It is the Lord de Giac who fastens it ; doubt- 
less to prevent any sequence that might cause 

o 3 
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confusion!" said Owen, but with considerable agi- 
tation, " Look ! Sir Taneguy walks beside bim, 
the mirror of French foith and loyalty! They 
exchange kindly words, for, see, Sir Taneguy's 
white teeth gleam as he laughs in his helmet ! " 

*' But the dauphin is immovable behind his 
barrier! Methought they were to meet in the 
middle of the bridge and embrace ! " said the 
lady. 

"Some respect his greatness must observe," 
replied Owen, with anxiety. " He will embrace 
the duke when he kneels in homage. And look, 
'tis now ! " 

" The dauphin passes not his barrier, and, by 
his gestures, methinks he is rather addressing 
reproaches than kindly words ! v said the lady. 
" The duke bends his head as one that is over- 
whelmed with surprise, and strives to soothe by 
humility !" 

" It is nothing ; I heard it concerted that Sir 
Robert de Loire was to raise the duke, with this 
compliment, i Rise, my lord, you are too great a 
man to kneel/ and that was to be the signal," 
said Owen. 
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" Of what? — for, see, some massive knight 
takes him by the arm ! " exclaimed the Lady de 
Giac* 

" The signal for the embrace of perpetual union 
and amity! — and now, false Hu61ine, thou art 
baffled ! " said Owen. And, as he spoke, it 
seemed as if the duke, on hearing some words 
uttered by the powerful knight beside him, made 
an attempt to rise. It is well averred, that either 
his sword accidentally turned in his belt, so as to 
embarrass his movements, or else it was purposely 
tangled in his surcoat by some one of the con 
spirators behind. . At all events, the duke natu- 
rally attempted, by putting his hand on the hilt, 
to set the weapon in its proper position. It was 
at this instant that the ominous words pealed to 
the ears of Owen Tudor and of the Lady de Giac, 
as they stretched breathlessly over the battlements, 
from the lips of Sir Robert de Loire, " Ha ! false 
duke, would you draw your sword on my lord the 
dauphin?" 

" Now is the time!" returned the terrific tones 
of Taneguy Duch&tel ; and, raising a small battle- 
axe which he held ready in his hand, he smote the 
duke a blow that might have felled an ox, but in 
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part failed, through the very violence and fury of 
the stroke, though it clove off a part of the vic- 
tim's chin, and smote him down again on both his 
knees with the shock. 

John the Fearless uttered a yell, such as, at a 
later period, burst from the similarly mangled jaws 
of Robespierre; yet, with the courage that mingled 
so largely amid all his evil qualities, he again 
essayed to draw his weapon, and made a powerful 
effort to rise and defend himself. But the sword 
was snatched from its sheath by de Giac, and, 
almost simultaneously, the unhappy prince fell 
covered with gore and wounds to the earth ! 
Even thus fallen, his enemies threw themselves 
upon him, like hounds on a spent deer, tore off 
pieces of his armour, and mangled him in every 
possible manner. Two of them raised his hau- 
bergeon, and stabbed him repeatedly below the 
girdle, until their hands and daggers were co- 
vered with blood. Some of the accompanying 
nobles attempted to defend their master, or them- 
selves, by drawing their swords. The Lord de 
Nouaille closed and wrestled with the Viscount 
deNarbonne, one of the eagerest of the mur- 
derers; but he, too, fell by a back-stroke that 
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scattered his brains over the scene of hprror. 
Another of the Burgundian lords had his arm 
cloven ; and the rest were overpowered by num- 
bers and made prisoners, with- scarcely any re- 
sistance. 

This terrible tragedy was but the work of a 
minute ; and its completion was announced to the 
horrified gazers in the turret by de Giac, who, 
contemptuously kicking the duke's carcass over in 
its crimson pool, perhaps to be satisfied that he 
was dead, from his patience under the indignity, 
turned and kissed his hand, in horrible mockery of 
the victim's last gesture of love and homage to the 
fatal daughter of Jean de Troye ! 

Owen continued gazing at the spectacle, unable 
to give the slightest utterance, or to move, like a 
sufferer under some hideous nightmare ! When 
at length he forced out some articulate sounds, he 
himself was amazed to hear that a cry, which he 
meant should shake the very heavens, came 
faintly as the whisper of death from his lips! 
"To arms! — rescue! — treason!" his own sense 
scarcely distinguished the words; but the effort 
broke the spell of horror ; and, bending over the 
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battlements, he renewed the summons in frantic 
shrieks that resounded to the lowest dungeon of 
the castle ! The men-at-arm* on guard at the gate 
below instantly pushed tumultously forward to- 
wards the barriers, yelling " Murder ! — rescue ! — 
murder ! " But they were met by a powerful body of 
the dauphin's knights, headed by Taneguy Du- 
chatel, and a furious conflict commenced. Owen 
Tudor drew himself back with difficulty from, his 
pendent position over the battlements, and, shout- 
ing distractedly " Rescue, rescue ! " attempted to 
leave the turret. 

il Stay, stay ! — where go you ? You will be 
massacred, knight! The Burgundians will not 
doubt you are of the conspiracy. Do not, by 
perishing on their swords, leave it an eternal be- 
lief !" shrieked the Lady de Giac; and, even in 
that awful moment, fear of this lasting infamy 
acted like a spell on the son of Arthur. " What 
is he to thee, Owen, that thou shouldst perish 
with the murderous Duke of Burgundy? Re- 
member the massacre of the Armagnacs — the 
blood of Orleans ! Let them destroy each other, 
these royal wolves of France ! Look here ; thou 
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didst deem I loved him ! Lo, then, within sight 
of his weltering carcass, I tell thee that I love 
thee— thee only ! Never shall my assassin husband 
be aught to me but an executioner or a victim ! 
Save me from that most hideous gulf of all ! and 
since all is lost with thee, too— for this deed gives 
France to England, and already the princess has 
plighted herself, heart and hand, to Henry V. — 
fly with me ! Once more at thy feet, I implore 
thee, be mine— fly with me ! Let us range the 
free earth together ! — those fatal stars of thine 
our only roof, the desert our dwelling-place, if 
thou wilt ! I ask but leave to be thy slave, thy 
worshipper ! Or, if thy land be still dear to thee, 
let us fly thither ! Let us scatter fire among your 
mountains, and kindle the flame of liberty on 
them, for all the earth — as of old the brightness 
shone on Sinai ! Look, what heaps of treasure 
are around us ; let us take it and fly, and ac- 
complish your glorious oracles nobly, and not by 
meanly sneaking to a royal couch ! I tell thee, 
by all the rules of science, Glendower prophesied 
aright; but thine horoscope, doubt it not, is to be 
accomplished by the sword, and not by the ring ! 
I have a soul worthy to mate with a kingly vie- 
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tor's ! Henry of England is thine enemy ! Either 
we will make thy land free, or perish by some 
grand and noble death that shall console our dis- 
possessed spirits through all the centuries of 
doom!" 

"Away, horrible woman! My father's grave 
would yawn on Snowdon beneath thine accursed 
feet ! " shouted Owen. " I will war no longer 
with the Saxon ! Be for ever the scourge of this 
treacherous land ; let thy merciless sword avenge 
humanity incessantly on this ruthless race, Eng- 
land ! — and I that hate thee most will aid thee 
best ! " 

" Go, then, and become the vassal of the op- 
pressor — the slave of a royal coquette who loves 
merely her own reflection in the hearts of men ! " 
said Hu61ine de Troye. " Go, then ! thou art 
worthy of thy mean destiny ! For me, I will 
dash into the wildest rush of fate ; I will know 
the utmost that humanity can enjoy and suffer, 

and then ! " She paused with a terrific smile, 

and looked upward with a mad defiance, and yet 
with a boundless despair in her look, that might 
have belonged to the great archangel when first 
he gazed to the skies after his fall. 
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" Quit my path ; I will perish, if it must be ! " 
were Owen's words, after a moment of unutterable 
horror. The sounds of conflict thickened all 
around. 

"Nay, not again!" said Hu6line, stepping 
aside from his threatening gesture, but evidently 
without any degree of physical fear. He sprang 
past her, and attempted to make his way to the 
lower apartments of the castle, whence the sounds 
of battle now distinctly came. But the faithful 
Philip Josquin, though he had betaken himself 
to flight, had secured the hostage by closing and 
bolting the massive stone door of the turret. 

And thus was Owen compelled to remain alone 
with the fatal minstreless, an inactive auditor of 
the conflict raging below, until it terminated 
in favour of the assailants. The greater part of 
the duke's array fled in panic as soon as tidings 
of his destruction reached their ears, and his 
nobles and knights only defended themselves until 
they obtained good terms of surrender. 

The castle of Montereau was not many minutes 
in the hands of the Armagnacs, ere Taneguy 
Duchatel, accompanied by the Lord de laTrimouille, 
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made their way to &e chamber where the .hostage 
was confined. 

" AU is well 1 " exclaimed Taneguy as he en* 
tered the turret with his bloody axe still in his 
hand, " The duke's treasure And mine are both 
safe ! Chevalier Sauvage, pardon me : it was mo 
trick of mine, but of this lady's husband, that put 
your life in such jeopardy; for, until I perceived 
that he had plotted your destruction too, I be* 
iieved what he oft told me, that you were too 
squeamish of what you call your faith and honour 
to be trusted ! As if faith or honour were due to 
the murderer of Orleans ! " 

" Lead me to your dauphin ; to him only will I 
speak my heart ] " returned Owen. 

"And, transcendent Lady de Giac, deign to ae~ 
cept my hand to lead you to the same most royal 
protection ! " said the Lord de la Trimouille, ofiering 
it with the utmost gallantry. " Your husband, Sir 
Pierre, is in bo bitter a mood, that I craved my 
lord the dauphin's leave to be your guardian until 
he smoothens his ruffled plumes i " 

"You have my consent, Messire de la Tri- 
mouille ! " said Owen Tudor, 
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" Ah, I have not forgotten our compact ! Sweet 
Lady de Giac, have you?" said the gallant fa- 
vourite. 

" I forget nothing — nor ever shall ! " replied 
Hu6line de Troye; and, slowly resigning her hand 
to La Trimouille's eager grasp, she gave one long 
lingering look at Owen, and suffered the Armag- 
nac courtier to lead her from the scene. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



l'envoy. 



It was several months after these tragical 
events, on the day of the Feast of the Nativity, 
which was celebrated with extraordinary pomp in 
Paris. Three magnificent courts kept it in com- 
mon, as a token of their affectionate and perfect 
amity. Henry, King of England, now proclaimed 
Regent and Heir of France, with his most lovely 
and youthful queen, Madame Catherine ; Charles, 
King of France, with his imperious consort, Isa- 
beau de Bavtere ; Philip, Duke of Burgundy, suc- 
cessor and avenger of John the Fearless, with 
his duchess — were returning in united procession 
through a series of the most superb and compli- 
mentary spectacles which the genius of Roman de 
la Rose could contrive, from making their offer- 
ing at Notre Dame, to a stupendous banquet 
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given by the English monarch in the Castle of 
the Louvre. 

The butchers of Paris were more determined 
Burgundians than ever. The tragical death of 
Duke John had restored him to the affection of 
the multitude. They had dressed out a most 
magnificent ox, in all the colours of the rainbow, 
as a present to their new king for his Christmas 
feast, as he passed the Boucherie. The Master- 
Chiefs daughter was to present it with some 
pretty verses, adroitly turned for the occasion by 
Roman de la Rose, thanking King Henry for con- 
firming the succession to her husband, Rhys ap 
Goronwy — breaking thus the Salic law of the 
Boucherie too. The said husband was there in 
person, looking the very picture of honest happi- 
ness; and Simon Cabpche was with him, carrying 
in his arms a baby scarcely a month old, which 
he caressed incessantly. But for the vacant silli- 
ness in his constant smile, the Master-Chief might 
have been thought in reality the happiest person 
in the group. 

" Congratulate me, my dear Master-Chief elect! 
and do not forget, above all things, Mademoiselle 
Caboche, those two beautiful lines in which I im- 
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pute all ttye courage of the English to eating such 
excellent beef as they do ! — those who want to be 
valiant will be incessantly sending to the shambles 
— >and that is good for trade ! M said Roman de la 
Rose, bustling past. " Congratulate me, my dear 
friend ! I have only to change the names and turn 
St. Andrew into St. George in the poetry I com- 
posed for the entry of my Lord of Burgundy— 
which the poor man wa» destined never to hear — 
to suit exactly the present circumstances ! " 

" Rhys ap Goronwy ! " said a knight in a travel- 
stained and tattered gear, who at this moment 
joined the group, on a wearied horse. " Or have 
you forgotten me ! " 

" My noble master ! my dearest lord ! thrice 
welcome ! " said Rhys, suddenly bursting into tears 
of joy. " We heard no tidings of you, and feared 
you had perished with the duke at Montereau ! " 

" I have been a prisoner there, because I refused 
allegiance to his assassin ; I am but just released 
by the arms of the English and of Sir John Talbot 
— without ransom !" replied the Chevalier Sauvage. 
" But do not fear for me ; I am in Paris on a spe- 
cial purpose that shall prove my security ! What 
do ye here ?" 
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" We — I — I may not refase, being Master-Chief 
elect, and father of this urchin ! " said Rhys, with 
hesitation. " I aim here, ap Tudor, to present the 
loyal duty and homage of the Boucherie to the 
kings and queens as they pass ! " 

" I blame thee not, ap Goronwy ap Iolch Dhu ! " 
replied the knight, with a profound sigh. " I am 
here to offer my sword and allegiance to Henry of 
England ! — Thine is a pretty boy ! " 

" We call him Renaud, messire — I had fearful 
dreams about him ; but you see he is still a mere 
babe in arms !" said Simon Caboche, very ear- 
nestly, and pressing the unconscious infant in his 
arms as if to protect it from some vague presence 
of danger. 

" Yes, dear father. Ah ! that he might continue 
so innocent and so happy for ever ! " sighed the 
young mother. 

" And there never was such a woman as Hu6- 
line de Tt-oye, knight?" inquired Simon, with 
an intense and yet vacant expression of eager- 
ness. 

The knight made no reply— perhaps because 
within a few instants the harbingers of the royal 
procession; made their appearance. 
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To save all disputes on precedence, the. kings of 
France and of England, with their queens borne 
on the most sumptuous litters between them, rode 
abreast at the head of the procession. The new 
Duke of Burgundy, in complete mourning, rode 
immediately behind the litters with his duchess, 
and a vast retinue of ladies, nobles, knights, and 
soldiery of all the three nations — accompanied 
by shouting masses of the Parisians, who were in 
a perfect delirium of enthusiasm — followed. 

The butchers instantly set their fine ox in move- 
ment ; and, as it was set down in the programme 
that the congratulations of the Boucherie were to 
be received at this point, the two monarchs halted 
with all their retinue. 

Gules Caboche pronounced her verses to ad- 
miration, and even to the satisfaction of the 
critical poet himself, who feared only that the 
beauty of his verses might be marred in the 
delivery. 

"By the Lord, I do believe thou art right, 
pretty dame ! and our English valour is three 
parts beef, and the rest strong ale ! " said Henry, 
laughing heartily. " Let my good French take 
their king's word for it, and feed themselves into 
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such stout gear that we may all go together and 
take Constantinople from the Turk, with the mere 
terror of our jolly looks ! — What say you, lady? — 
Can you spare me awhile on this enterprise V 9 

" Not an instant, my dearest lord and king ! " 
replied the loving bride, smiling and blushing. 

" Let us wait till our heir is born, and then will 
I cheerfully undertake to keep France for my 
grandson till your return ! " said Isabeau de 
Bavi re. 

" Good mother, we thank you — but we doubt, 
France cannot be ruled with a distaff !" replied 
the king, coldly. "And, now, what pageant is 
this of a knight who seems to be taken down 
from some old armoury and not dusted ?" 

" I am the Chevalier Sauvage, sire !" replied a 
mournful but steady voice. "The Chevalier 
Sauvage ! — come hither to prove the integrity of 
my love — mine innocence of all art or part in the 
Duke of Burgundy's treacherous murder — my 
admiration of your generous deeds — my thirst for 
vengeance on all this perfidious people — by offer- 
ing you my allegiance and sword ! " 

" Right joyfully do I accept it !" replied Henry V. 

VOL. III. p 
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"Yea, and as the best augury we have yet 
received of triumph over all our enemies ! — Aud 
look you, gentle mother, do not bridle and stare 
so angrily at the knight ; for our sweet spouse has 
fully and merrily informed us how this love of his, 
whereof he speaks so mincingly, once soared — not 
to your sacred height — to hers ! But now she 
shines even above the loftiest mists of Snowdon ; 
and we bid the Chevalier Sauvage welcome to our 
own immediate train ! " 

" Lady, you see ! — I have not forgotten my 
promise ! " said Owen, with a sorrowful smile, as 
he raised his vizor and gazed at the magnificent 
bride of France and England. 

" Neither will I forget mine ! " replied the queen 
of Henry V., with the gayest good humour im- 
aginable ! 

And she did not ! Every reader of English 
history is aware that the royal Tudor dynasty, 
whose blood still flows in the veins of our kings, 
sprang from the union of an obscure Welsh gentle- 
man with the widow of Henry V. That great 
prince died within a year of his nuptials, of an 
ignoble disease; and shortly after the birth of the 
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future unfortunate Henry VI., whose half-brother, 
the son of Owen Tudor and of Catherine of France, 
became the father of Henry VII., and consequently 
the ancestor of all the subsequent sovereigns of 
England, thus fulfilling the oracle of Glendower 
by the very means taken to prevent it ! 

It must be confessed by the historian, that the 
marriage between the widow of Henry V. and Sir 
Owen Tudor of Penmynydd followed rather pre- 
cipitately on the demise of that magnanimous 
monarch. But the reader of this private chronicle 
will not be greatly surprised ! — All that is known 
of its other personages may be comprised in the 
fact, that about the same period Sir Pierre de Giac * 
was assassinated almost in the presence of the 
dauphin, whose favour he had gained so rapidly 
and completely as to excite the hatred of the 
Armagnac courtiers. He was seized in his bed 
one night by armed ruffians, strangled, and thrown 
into the Loire. Very shortly afterwards his widow 
married the Lord de la Trimouille, disregarding 
the slight circumstance that he had been one of 
the principal plotters in her husband's destruction. 
Whether they lived "happy and happy for ever 
after," according to the conclusion of fairy tales, 
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we cannot at this moment verify ; but the Lady de 
la Trimouille is celebrated in the chronicles of the 
times as the wittiest, liveliest, and most intriguing 
lady of the court of Charles VII. ! 



THE END. 
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corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in the 
creations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and 
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aggerated reality here unfolded. 
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the most remarkable circumstances connected with the histories, public and private, of our 
noble houses and aristocratic families, and has put them into a shape which will preserve 
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episodes we ever remember to have perused. The * Anecdotes of the Aristocracy' will be 
read from the palace to the hamlet ; and no one can rise from these volumes without 
deriving a, useful knowledge of some chapter of family history, each connected with one or 
other of the great houses of the kingdom." — British Army Despatch. 
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" This valuable publication gives us a new insight into history. We are always thankful 
to get State Papers at full length. They are the true lights of history, and its best and 
surest materials." — Athenaeum. 

" A work of the highest and most universal interest It were superfluous to insist on 
the extraordinary interest and importance which must belong to so valuable a work as this, 
containing so many original and authentic memorials, and curious and important docu- 
ments, written by some of the most remarkable men of an epoch the most strange and 
eventful." — Morning Chronicle. 

" The most valuable contribution to modern history that we know of is to be found in 
these Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castlereagh. They are, in fact, invaluable 
records of facts, and without them it is impossible for any man to say that, up to this 
moment, he "has had the opportunity of knowing the real history of the Irish Rebellion, or 
the arrangements for a Union. The great value of the work is the ' Correspondence' — the 
letters which passed between Lord Castlereagh and others at the very time the great, and, 
in many instances, awful events to which they recur, were passing. In these documents all 
is unreservedly exposed. There have been assertions and suspicions one one side — here are 
the statements and facts on the other. Full justice never was done, and never could be 
done, to the acts as well as the motives of Lord Castlereagh, but by a publication such as 
now lies before us. The more widely these volumes are circulated, the more certainly will 
truth be vindicated, falsehood exposed, and calumny refuted."— Morning Herald, 

" It is very remarkable that the three great leading objects and measures of Lord Castle- 
reagh's political life — a State provision for the Boman Catholic Clergy, the Union, and the 
great European Settlement of 1816— measures of infinitely greater importance than had 
been for near a century and a half connected with the individual responsibility of any British 
statesman — should have been, in that great chapter of accidents which bears the date of 
1848, brought to a trial such as no human foresight could have anticipated, and the result 
of which no human judgment can venture to predict." — Quarterly Review. 
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" Pepys' Diary is now to appear in its integral state. This, the third edition of the 
best book of its kind in the English language, la therefore the only true edition of the 
book. The new matter is extremely curious, and occasionally far more characteristic and 
entertaining than the old. The writer is seen in a clearer light, and the reader is taken 
into his inmost soul Pepys* Diary is the ablest picture of the age in which the writer lived, 
and a work of standard importance in English literature." — Atnenceum. 

" Pepys 1 Diary makes us comprehend the great historical events of the age, and the 
people who bore a part in them, and gives us more clear glimpses into the true English life 
of the times, than all the other memorials of them that have come down to our own." — 
Edinburgh Review. 

" There is much in Pepys' Diary that throws a distinct and vivid light over the picture 
of England and its government during the period succeeding the Restoration. If, quitting 
the broad path of history, we look for minute information concerning ancient manners and 
customs, the progress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, we have 
never seen a mine so rich as these volumes. The variety of Pepys* tastes and pursuits led 
him into almost every department of life. He was a man of business, a man of informa- 
tion, a man of whim, and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, 
a bel-esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him an unwearied, as well 
as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found its way into his tables." — Quarterly 
Review. 

" We owe Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare and curious information he has 
bequeathed to us in this most amusing and interesting work. His Diary is valuable, as 
depicting to us many of the most important characters of the times. Its author has 
bequeathed us the records of his heart, the very reflection of his energetic mind ; and his 
quaint but happy narrative clears up numerous disputed points, throws light into many of 
the dark corners of history, and lays bare the hidden substratum of events which gave 
birth to, and supported the visible progress of, the nation." — Taif 8 Magazine. 

" Of all the records that have ever been published, Pepys' Diary gives us the most 
vivid and trustworthy picture of the times, and the clearest view of the state of En^ish 
public affairs and of English society during the reign of Charles II. We see there, as in a 
map, the vices of the Monarch, the intrigues of the Cabinet, the wanton follies of the 
Court, and the many calamities to which the nation was subjected during the memo- 
rable period of Are, plague, and general licentiousness. In the present edition all the 
suppressed passages have been restored, and a large amount of valuable explanatory- 
notes have been added. Thus this third edition stands alone as the only complete one. 
Lord Braybrooke has efficiently performed the duties of editor and annotator, and has 
conferred a lasting favour on the public by giving them Pepys' Diary in its integrity." — 
Morning Post. 
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Complete in 12 vols., with Portraits, price 10s. 6<L each, bound. The latter volumes 
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" These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history. 
The work is written by a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable industry, and careful 
judgment All these qualifications for a biographer and an historian she has brought to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting 
to all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community to whom the 
more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work 
should be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious for information. It is a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of 
industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in biographers of 
crowned heads." — Times. 

" This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is now brought to a conclusion. In 
this series of biographies, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of 
romance, it is the singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to 
throw new light on many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render every 
portion of our annals which she has described an interesting and valuable study. She has 
given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, and we have no hesitation in 
affirming that no one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of the 
country who has not studied her ( Lives of the Queens of England.' "—Morning Herald, 

" A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainly no lady of our day who 
has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. Nor is there any other 
whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest. Miss Strickland is to our mind 
the first literary lady of the age." — Chronicle. 

" We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most entertaining 
historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of powerful and active min* 
as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose." — Morning Post. 

" Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not 
previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition to our biographical 
library." — Quarterly Review. 

" A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every kind of 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derived 
much entertainment and instruction from the work." — Athenceum. 
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Colbubn's Edition. One vol, price only 5s. bound, 

" Chateaubriand'! History of His Own Time becomes a classic as soon as published. 
The genius of the author is not less conspicuous in his personal history than in his imagi- 
native writings. The price of the book is so moderate that every one may obtain it We 
need not say that it will be an invaluable acquisition to every collection, small or large."— » 
Britannia. 

" The appearance of this curious and amusing work, from the pen of so distinguished a 
man as Chateaubriand, is a great acquisition to our literature. It is one of the most im- 
portant and instructive books of the present d&j."^-Morni*g Herald. 

" A work of peculiar and extraordinary interest. We very much doubt whether this 
last work of one whose productions have been translated into every civilised tongue, and 
have moved the admiration and the sympathy of millions, be not the very finest, as it is 
absolutely the most affecting, which even Francis Bene* Chateaubriand ever produced. Here 
we have not the lyric of a moment, but the epic of his life; not a few passing treasures 
gathered at random, but the accumulated gaza of his entire experience. It is the work in 
which its author's deservedly celebrated genius was most at home; and, therefore, the work 
in which he was most unfettered and most powerful. It has, besides, another and a 
higher interest. It is his last legacy to the literary world — it is a voice from the grave. It 
is, lull of words of force, beauty, solemnity, and wisdom."— if awing Pott.. 

w 

" The great characteristio of Chateaubriand is the impassioned enthusiastic turn of his 
mind. Master of immense information — thoroughly imbued at once with the learning of 
classical and of CathoBo times— gifted with a retentive memory,— a poetical fancy and a 
painter's eye — he brings to bear upon every subject the force of erudition,— the images' of 
poetry — the charm of varied scenery — and the eloquence of impassioned feeling. Hence, 
his writings display a reach and a variety of imagery, a depth of light and shadow, a 
vigour of thought, and an extent of illustration, to which there is nothing comparable in 
any other writer, ancient or modern, with whom we are acquainted. ' His style,* says 
Napoleon, * is not that of Racine— it is that of a Prophet* "—Bhckmoodfi Magazine. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY AUTHENTIC AHD CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS, FROM VARIOUS PUBLIC 
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Edited, with an Introduction and numerous Notes, by the Author of " Memoirs of Sophia 

Dorothea." 2 1 ols., 8v©., 28s. bound. 



BT THE SAME EDITOR, 

THE COURT AND TIMES OF CHARLES I. 

Including Memoirs of ike Mission in England of ike Capuchin Friars in ike Service of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, by Father Cvprien de Gamacke. -' " ' 

2 vols., 8m, with Portrait, 28s. bound.' 

" These works are the most valuable aids to English history that have ever appeared" 
—JerrokTs Paper, 

• 

" Works of this kind form, perhaps, the best and most attractive portion of the litem* 
tare of the 4fy"~Mornktg Post 

" These works will be found most valuable — so valuable that we do not think any one 
can have an accurate idea of the state of affairs and the condition of society in the reigns 
of James L and Charles I. who has not perused them. With these volumes before us we 
actually seem to live again in the times of the Stuarts. They are truly important and 
interesting additions to English history."— if orning Herald. 

" Such collections as these 4o more to bring us familiarly acquainted with the real 
aspect of life in bygone times than all the essayists and historians put together." — John 
Bull 

" These valuable and interesting volumes serve to illustrate the Court and Times of the 
first Stuart kings in a very effective manner. The reader is presented with the minutest 
details of a period wonderfully fruitful in strange events. The gossip of the Court mingles 
with the important details of transactions of State ; a piquant anecdote is contrasted with 
a grave conspiracy, and a momentous discussion in the House of Commons is relieved by 
an interesting recollection of Shakspeare's Theatre, or a lively account of Ben Jonson s 
4 Masque/ The student of history, anxious to make himself well acquainted with the 
chronicles of the past, should not pass over without perusal these important and interesting 
memoirs ; while to the lover of romance, or to the diversified taste of the general reader, 
their romantic contents will render these volumes peculiarly attractive." — Sun. 

" These new historical works consist of a serje$ of authentic letters written by influen- 
tial and well-informed persons, and containing much information respecting the important 
transactions that were then taking place both at home and abroad ; and particularly 
detailing the movements of the great men of the Court and Parliament. Many interesting 
details are also riven respecting the Royal Family, both before and after the execution of the 
King, and of the private lives of a great number of the distinguished personages who 
flourished ►during this important and eventful reign, and whose names figure in almost 
every page. The work is a most interesting, useful, and entertaining production, and will 
be equally acceptable to those who read for study or amusement "—MtsHnger. 
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In 2 vob, post 8ro, price 16s. bound, 

KING ARTHUR 

By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Babt., 

Author of " The New Timon." 

" This grand epic of ' King Arthur' most henceforth be ranked amongst our national 
masterpieces. In it we behold the crowning achievement of the author's life. His ambi- 
tion cannot rise to a greater altitude. He has accomplished that which once had its 
seductions for the deathless and majestic mind of Milton. He has now assumed a place 
among the kings of English poetry." — Sun, 

" \^e see in ( King Arthur' a consummate expression of most of those higher powers of 
mind and thought which have been steadily and progressively developed in Sir Bulwer 
•Lytten's writings. Its design is a lofty one, and through all its most varied extremes 
evenly sustained. It comprises a national and a religious interest. It animates with 
living truth, with forms and faces familiar to all men, the dim figures of legendary lore. 
It has an earnest moral purpose, never lightly forgotten or thrown aside. It is remarkable 
for the deep and extensive knowledge it displays, and for the practical lessons of life and 
history which it reflects in imaginative form. We have humour and wit, often closely bor- 
dering on pathos and tragedy; exploits of war, of love, and of chivalrous adventure, alter- 
nate with the cheerful lightness and pleasantry of la gaie science. We meet at every turn 
with figures of a modern day, which we laugh to recognise in antique garb ; in short, we 
have the epic romance in all its licences and in all its extremes." — Examiner, 

" The great national subject of * King Arthur,' which Milton for a long time hesitated 
whether he should not choose in preference to that of the ' Fall of Man,' has been at last in 
our own day treated in a way which we think will place ' King Arthur' among the most 
remarkable works of genius. It will be the delight of many future generations. It is one 
of the most entrancing poems we have ever read ; full of great and rare ideas— conceived 
in the plenary spirit of all-believing romance — strange and wonderful in incident — national 
through and through— a real plant of this soil, so purely the tree of England's antiquity 
that we love it for kind's sake." — Morning Post. 



THE NEW TIMON: 

A POETICAL ROMANCE. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol, post 8vo., 6s. bound. 

" One of the most remarkable poems of the present generation — remarkable in a three- 
fold degree: its conception being strictly original — its language and imagery new—its ten- 
dency eminently moral It has beauties of no ordinary lustre ; the animus of the work is 
essentially humanising, its plot ingenious, and its effect altogether bold, harmonious, and 
original. No poem of equal length has issued from the English press for a number of 
years with anything approaching to the ability of ( The New Timon' — it augurs a resus- 
citation of our Bardic glories." — Sun. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plenipotentiary at flie Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, 

from 1769 to 1793; with 

Biographical Memoirs of Queen Caroline Matilda, Sister of George III. 

Edited by MRS. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 

2 yoIs., post 8vo., with Portraits, 25s. bound. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith, it will be recollected, was one of the ablest diplomatists of 
the last century, and held the post of Ambassador at the Court of Copenhagen, when 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, the unfortunate sister of George III., was involved in 
the conspiracy of Struensee, and was only saved from the severest punishment her vindic- 

# tive enemy the Queen Mother could inffict, by the spirited interposition of the British 

• Ambassador. Sir Robert Keith also for a long period represented his Sovereign at the 
Courts of Dresden and Vienna; and his papers, edited by a member of his family, throw 
considerable light on the diplomatic history of the reign of George III., besides conveying 
many curious particulars of the great men and events of the period. Among the variety of 
interesting documents comprised in these volumes, will be found — Letters from Frederick, 
King of Prussia; Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark ; Princes Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
Kaunitz, and Czartoriski ; the^ Dukes of Cumberland^York, Queensbury, Montagu, and 
Newcastle; Lords 
Apsley, Barringto] 



j Stormont. St. Asaphj Heathfield, Hardwicke, Darlington, Auckland, 
j. x^.wu.fcvon, Stair; Counts Bentinck and Rosenberg; Baron Trenck; Field-Mar- 
slials Conway and Keith; Sirs Walter Scott, Joseph Yorke, Nathaniel Wraxall, John 
Sebright ; Dr. Robertson, Mr. Pitt, Howard, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montagu, &c., Ac 

" A large portion of this important and highly interesting work consists of letters, that 
we venture to sav will bear a comparison for sterling wit, lively humour, entertaining gossip, 
piquant personal anecdotes, and brilliantpictures of social life, in its highest phases, both at 
home and abroad, with those of Horace Walpole himself." — Court Journal, 
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OP 

THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE SECOm 

Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 

By thb late LORD HOLLAND. 

Second Edition, revised, in three handsome vols., 8vo., with Portraits, price only 24s. bound 

(originally published in 4to. at 5/. 6s.). 

" We are glad to see an octavo edition of this work. The publisher has conferred a boon 
on the public bv the republication." — Britannia. 

" A work o? greater interest than has been placed before the public for a considerable 
time. The Memoirs abound in matter which is both useful and amusing. The political 
portions of the work are of undoubted value and interest, and embody a considerable amount 
of very curious historical information, hitherto inaccessible even to the most determined and 
persevering student." — Morning Pott 
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LIFE AND TIMES 

OF 

THE BIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 

By his Son, HENRY GRATTAN, Esq., M.P. 
Cheaper Edition, 5 Tola. 8vo, Vols. 4 and 6 may be had separately to complete sett. 

" This truly valuable work unquestionably forms one of the most important and inte- 
resting additions to our biographical and historical literature that oar own day has produced. 
It offers us a complete history of Ireland during the period of Grattan's lire, ana the only 
efficient one which has yet been placed on record."— Acnw^ and Military Gazette. 



REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Edited from the Papers of the late M. COLMACHE, 

THE PBINCE'S PRIVATE 8ECRETABT. 

2 volumes, post 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

" A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is in truth 
a complete BosweQ sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age."— Sunday Timet* 



COLBURN'S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 

Now ready, Volume 8, price 7«u, of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY 

OF 

THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Having filled at different times the high offices of Minister of the Interior, of Finance, 
of Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed facilities bevond 
the reach of every other biographer of Napoleon for procuring, from exclusive and 
authentic sources, the choicest materials fyr hk present work. As guardian to the 
archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and other documents of the 
highest importance, hitherto known only to a privileged few, and the publication of which 
cannot fail to produce a great sensation. From private sources, M. Thiers, it appears, has 
also derived much valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, 
all hitherto unpublished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remain so, 
have been placed at his disposal: while all the leading characters of the empire, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a mass of 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before appeared in print, and the accuracy and 
value of which may be inferred from the feet of these parties having been themselves eye- 
witnesses of, or actors in, the great events of the period. 

%* To prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be particular in giving their 
orders for " Colbubits Authorised Translation." 
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BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE; 

CORRECTED THROUGHOUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), with upwards of 

1500 Engravings of Arms, &&, 38s. bound. 

"Mr. Burke's 'Peerage and Baronetage' is the most complete, the most convenient 
and the cheapest work or the kind ever offered to the public."— Sun. ' 



DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

Now first published from the Originals. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

" A work abounding in the romance of real life." — Messenger. 

" A book of marvellous revelations, establishing beyond all doubt the perfect innocence 
of the beautiful, highly-gifted, and inhumanly-treated Sophia Dorothea."— Naval and 
Military Gazette. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 

COMMONLY CALLED " THE YOUNG PRETENDER." 

With Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. 

By C. L. KLOSE, Esq. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

" This work may justly claim the credit of being the fullest and most authentic narra- 
tive of this great era of English history." — Messenger. 



LETTERS OF MART QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, uniform with Miss Strickland's " Lives of the 
Queens of England." 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portrait, &c., 21s. bound. 

" The best collection of authentic memorials relative to the Queen of Scots that has 
ever appeared." — Morning Chronicle. 



MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER. 

Written by HERSELF. 

3 volumes, post 8vo., with Portrait. 

" One of the most delightful and deeply-interesting works we hart read for a long 
time,"— Weekly Chronicle. 
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NARKATIVE 

OF 

AN OYEKLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

By SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 

Ghwernor-in-Chief of the Hudson's Bay Company's Territories in 

North America. 

2 yo1&, 8vo., with Map, &c, 81s. 6d. bound. 

" A more valuable or instructive work, or one more fall of perilous adventure and 
heroic enterprise, we have never met with." — John Butt. 

" It deserves to be a standard work in all libraries, and it will become so." — Messenger. 

" The countries of which this work gives us a new knowledge are probably destined to 
act with great power on our interests, some as the rivals of our commerce, some as the 
depots of our manufactures, and some as the recipients of that overflow of population 
which Europe is now pouring out from all her fields on the open wilderness of the world." 
— Blackwood's Magazine. 



MR. ROSS' YACHT VOYAGE . 

TO 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 

IN LORD RODNErS CUTTER " THE IRIS." 

Second Edition, 1 vol, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" There is not a sporting man in the country who could peruse these volumes without 
deriving a considerable amount of pleasure and profit from their pages. No one should 
think of visiting Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, without consulting them." — Era. 



FIYE YEARS IN KAFFIRLAO: 

WITH 8KETCUES OF 

THE LATE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

By MRS. HARRIET WARD 
(Wife of Captain Ward, 9 1st Regiment). 

Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits of CoL Somerset, the Kaffir Chief 

Sandilla, &c., 21s. bound. 

" Mrs. Ward's narrative is one of deep interest, full of exciting adventures and wild and 
graphic descriptions of scenes the most extraordinary which coull be presented to the eyes 
of a traveller." — Sunday Times. 

" The fullest, clearest, and most impartial account of the Cape of Good Hope and of 
the recent war, that has yet come before the public" — Naval and Military Gazette. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 13 

THE CBESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OR, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL 

By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 
Seventh Edition, 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting in- 
formation, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent 
and serious spirit." — Quarterly Review. 

" We could not recommend a better book as a travelling companion." — United Service 
Magazine. 



HOCHELAGA; 

OB, 

ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 

Author of " The Crescent and the Cross.** 

Third Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" We recommend ' Hochelaga ' most heartily, in case any of our readers may as yet be 
unacquainted with it."— Quarterly Review. 

" This work has already reached a third edition. We shall be surprised if it do not go 
through many. It possesses almost every qualification of a good book — grace, variety, and 
vigour of style — a concentrated power of description, which has all the effect of elaborate 
painting — information carefully collected and judiciously communicated — sound and en- 
larged views of important questions — a hearty and generous love of country — and the 
whole pervaded by a refined but sometimes caustic humour, which imparts a constant 
attraction to its pages. We can cordially recommend it to our readers, as well for the 
amusement of its lighter portions, the vivid brilliancy of its descriptions, and the solid 
information it contains respecting Canada, and the position generally of England in the 
new world." — John Bull. 



LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 

Fourth Edition, revised and corrected, 1 vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. bound. 
" Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher, and 
the faith of an enlightened Christian." — Quarterly Review, 



14 MR COLSTON'S NEW PUBLICATION& 



STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MB. GLEIG'S 

"STORY OF THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO." 

With six Portrait* and Map, 7a. &L bound. 

"Every page of this work is fraught with undying interest We needed such a book as 
this; one that could riye to the rising generation of soldiers a clear notion of the events 
which led to the expulsion of the French from the Peninsular." — United Service Gazette. 



LORD CASTLEREAGH'S NARRATIVE 

or his 

JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, 

THROUGH EGYPT, NUBIA, ARABIA PETREA, PALESTINE & SYRIA. 

2 vols., post 8vo., with Illustrations, bound. 

" These volumes are replete with new impressions, and are especially characterised by 
great power of lively and graphic description." — New Monthly, 



ADYEOTURES IN BORNEO OF CHARLES 

MEREDYTH : 

A TALE OF SHIPWRECK. 

Second Edition, 1 vol, post 8vo., 7s. 6<L bound. 
" A heart-touching story of shipwreck in the Bornean seas and captivity amongst the 



savage Dyaks. The beauty and earnestness of style, combined with the history of the 




Magazine, 



THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPRISING A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 

With a Particular Account of the Colony of Hong Kong, 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations 
by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 

Cheaper Edition, with a new Introduction. 
1 vol, with Maps and Plates, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" Capt. Hall's narrative of the services of the Nemesis is ftdl of interest, and wfll, we 
are sure, be valuable hereafter, as affording most curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation." — Quarterly Review, 

" A work which will take its place beside that of Captain Cook."— Weekly Chronicle, 



MISCELLANEOUa 15 



A NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY. 

BY THE 

VERY REV. WILLIAM COCKBUHN, D.D., DEAN OF YORK. 

Dedicated to Professor Sedgwick. 

Small 8m, price 8s. 6cL 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 1 vol., post 870,, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" We believe we do not exaggerate in saying that, since the publication of White's 
* Natural History of SelDome,' and of the * Introduction to Entomology,' by Kirby and 
Spence, no work in our language is better calculated than the ' Zoological Recreations' to 
fulfil the avowed aim of its author— to furnish a hand-book which may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history."— Quarterly Review, 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

By the Author of " Sam Slick, the Clockmaker ;" &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. bound. 

" Pull of the Clockmaker's shrewdness and quaint comicalities." — Examiner. 

11 There is a fund of wit and wisdom in these amusing volumes." — Sun. 

" These volumes are redolent of the hearty fun and strong masculine sense of our old 
friend Sam Slick. The last work of Mr. Haliburton is quite equal to the first. Every page 
of the * Old Judge' is alive with rapid, fresh sketches of character ; droll, quaint, racy say- 
ings; good-humoured practical jokes; and capitally told anecdotes." — Morning Chronicle. 



ADYENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 

By the late R. DOUGLAS, Surgeon, R.N. 

WTTH A MEMOIR OP THE AUTHOR. 3 vols. 

" A most remarkable series of narratives, remarkable for the power — we will not hesi- 
tate to add, the genius — with which the whole of them are treated." — John Bull. 



ADVENTURES OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS 

IN SPAIN* FRANCE, AND BELGIUM. 

By J. GRANT, Esq., late 62nd Regt. 
Cheaper Edition, the 4 vols, bound in 2, price 21s. 

"Since the days of the ' Subaltern' there has appeared no such admirable work aa this." 
— Obterver. 



16 MB. C0LBUBN*8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN: A TALE. 

By FREDRIKA BREMER ; 
TRANSLATED by MARY HOWITT. 1 vol, poet 8m, 10s, 6d. bound. 

" • The Midnight Sun' is to be read, not so much as a novel, to be galloped over at a sitting, 
but, as we torn to the * Vicar of Wakefield,' to * The Exiles of Siberia/ and other stories of 
the same class, for improvement" — Critic, 

44 Of all Miss Bremer's tales, ( The Midnight Son' is likely to be the most popular in 
this country. In delineating the struggles of the heart Miss Bremer is unrivalled." — 
Britannia, 



THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Author of " The Book of the Seasons," " Rural Life in England," &c., 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., 12s. bound. 

" This work is full of delightful sketches and sweet and enchanting pictures of rural life. 
In these volumes there is more originality, more wit, more humour, more pathos, than in 
any of those which have already issued from the same pen." — Sunday Times, 



THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN; 

OB, 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR YOUNG LADIES ON THEIR 

ENTRANCE INTO SOCIETT. 

BY A LADY. 

New' and cheaper Edition, 1 vol, price 6s. bound. 

" Every young lady may read this volume with very great advantage — so excellent, so 
judicious, and so discriminating is the advice as to occupation, studies, dress, amusements, 
behaviour, religious duties," &c.—John BtdL 



THE ENGLISH MATRON; 

OS, 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR YOUNG WIVES. 

Forming a Sequel to " The English Gentlewoman." 

New and cheaper Edition, 1 vol., price 5s. bound. 

" The value of such a work as this is incalculable. Every chapter points the way to 
domestic comfort, peace, and happiness ; every page is redolent of family and social blessing. 
Our countrywomen have to thank the author for such a guide. The work treats of every 
matronly duty, from the days of courtship to the end of all To sum up, this is a volume 
to form correct and virtuous wives, and good and affectionate mothers j we can give no 
higher encomium."— Literary Gazette, 
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